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I Am the Farmer 
By James P. McDonnell 


I am the provider for all mankind. 
Upon me every human being constantly 
depends. 


A world itself is builded upon my 
toil, my products, my honesty. 

Because of my industry, America, 
my country, leads the world. Her pros- 
perity is maintained by me; her great 
commerce is the work of my good 
hands; her “balance of trade” springs 
from the furrows of my farm. 

My reaper brings food for today; 
my plow holds promise for tomorrow. 

In war I am absolute; in peace I am 
indispensable—my country’s surest de- 
fense and constant reliance. 

I am the very soul of America, the 
hope of a race, the balance wheel of 
civilization. 

When I prosper, men are happy; 
when I fail, all the world suffers. 

I live with nature, walk in the green 
fields under the golden sunlight, out in 
the great alone where brain and brawn 
and toil supply mankind’s primary 
need. And I try to do my humble part 
to carry out the great plan of God. 

Even the birds are my companions; 
they greet me with a symphony at the 
new day’s dawn and chum with me till 
the evening prayer is said. 

If it were not for me the treasuries 
of the earth would remain securely 
locked; the granaries would be useless 
frames; man himself would be doomed 
speedily to extinction or decay. 


Thru me is produced the energy that 
maintains the spark of life. 

I rise with the early dawn and re- 
tire when the “chores” of the world are 
done. 

I am your true friend. 

I am the Farmer. 


From the “Star Tribune,” Waverly, 
Minn. 


I Am the Editor 


Let every cock crow for his own 
chicken coop. We were stirred to vindi- 
cate our own noble profession: 


I am the provider of news to all 
mankind. Upon me every human being 
constantly depends for something to 
talk about. 


I go forth early in the morning with 
my Hoe (press) and return late in the 
evening with my sheaves of garnered 
manuscript. 

I burn the midnight kilowatt while 
my subscribers are peacefully sleeping. 
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I am bowed down with unending toil 
over Russian proper names. I am a 
“galley” slave. My valor and endur- 
ance are daily put to the “proof.” 


Even the spring poets are my com- 
panions, and they beguile my busiest 
hours with personal explanations of 
their manuscripts. My path is light- 
ened by the letters from “Constant 
Subscriber” who is breaking off a sub- 
scription of fifty years on account of 
my latest editorial. 

If it were not for me America would 
be very much like Thibet, where the 
people have nothing to read but old 
Buddhist almanacs. No one would 
know that a political campaign was in 
progress if I did not point out that the 
poor old constitution stood once more 
on the brink of Bolshevism. In war I 
am accused of propaganda; in peace 
of being bought up by the capitalists. 

Alas! No capitalist will condescend 
to buy me. 


My dreams are disturbed by mis- 
prints; my visions of the printer giv- 
ing President Wilson of Armenia a 
mandate for America. I dread the in- 
evitable accidents which creep past the 
proofreader and brand me with “Lord- 
George” and “Samuel Yonkers.” I am 
humiliated by schoolma’ams who ask 
why I split an infinitive, or use a 
preposition to end a sentence with. I 
am convicted of misquotations and sta- 
tistics with too many innocent ciphers 
on the end. 


But they also serve who stand and 
get into hot water. 

Business would expire without my 
advertising pages and 90,000,000 liter- 
ate Americans would also expire with- 
out my reading matter to discuss and 
cuss. 


I am the Editor. 





What Are You? 


Perhaps you follow a pro- 
fession almost as noble and in- 
dispensable as agriculture or 
journalism. Perhaps you would 
like to celebrate it in such in. 
spired rhetoric as Mr. McDonnell 
and ourself. If so, The Inde- 
pendent will be glad to look over 
your views on your own occupa- 
tion and award a prize, not to 
the best job (for that each of us 
has), but to the most adequate 
vindication of its worth. 
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This is a poem which appeared anonymously at the head 
of the first page of the first number of the Boston Daily 
Post, in 1831. I am confident that it was written by Whit- 
tier. He had been a frequent contributor to the Statesman, 
the weekly predecessor of the Post, during previous years. 
Nathaniel Greene and his brother Charles, who founded 
both weekly and daily, began their journalistic work in 
Haverhill, and were personal friends of the Whittiers. The 
first visit the young poet made to Boston was as a guest of 


Hymn to 


Aye! there ye shine, and there have shone, 
In one eternal “hour of prime:” 
Each rolling, burningly, alone, 
Thru boundless space and countless time. 
Aye! there ye shine, the golden dews 
That pave the realms where seraphs trod; 
There thru that echoing vault, diffuse 
The song of choral worlds to God. 


Ye visible spirits! bright as erst 

Young Eden’s birthnight saw ye shine 
On all her flowers and fountain first, 

Ye sparkle from the land divine; 
Yes! bright as then ye smiled to catch 
The music of a sphere so fair, 

To hold your high, immortal watch, 
And gird your God’s pavilion there. 


Gold frets to dust; yet there ye are; 

Time rots the diamond; there ye roll 
In primal light, as if each star 

Enshrined an everlasting soul. : 
And do they not? since yon bright throngs 
One all-enlightening Spirit own, 
Praised there by pure sidereal tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest, and lone. 
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Another Whittier -Poem 


In the sixties and seventies The Independent had the honor of being the medium thru which John Greenleaf 
Whittier gave many of his best poems to the public. After his death his son-in-law and literary executor, Samuel 
T. Pickard, of Amesbury, Mass., used to favor us with further Whittier poems—some which he found among 
the poet’s literary treasures and which had never been printed and others which he discovered in old maga- 
zines which had long since been forgotten by the public and not reprinted in Whittier’s collected works. The 
last of these poems Mr. Pickard sent us just before the war. Mr. Pickard has since died. This, therefore, is 
probably the last poem we shall ever print from the good Quaker Poet, whose honor and fame will endure as 
long as the English language is spoken. Mr. Pickard’s letter accompanying the poem is as follows: 


Nathaniel Greene, then postmaster of that city. In 1831 
Whittier had become an active partisan for Henry Clay, and 
the Greenes as active for Jackson. It occurs to me as prob- 
able that Whittier did not give his name to this poem, be- 
cause he did not wish to appear as a contributor to a Jackson 
paper. Indeed his name does not appear with any of the 
poems he had been sending to the Statesman, but which are 
recognizable by the Quaker dating and the signature “W.” 
SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 


the Stars 


By John Greenleaf Whittier 


Could man but see what ye have seen, 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been; 
The glance how rich, the range how vast; 
The birth of time; the rise, the fall 
Of empires; myriads, ages flown; 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships; all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


Ye saw red Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystic reign; 
Ye saw the adoring Sabian band, 
The living hills his mighty fane; 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky, 
He worshipped at your lofty shrine, 
And deemed he saw, with gifted eye, 
The Godhead, in his works divine. 


And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of an earthly sire; 

The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red volcano’s cat’ract fire, 

Drought, famine, plague, and blood, and flame, 
All nature’s ills, and life’s worst woes, 

Are nought to you: ye smile the same, 
And scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Aye! there ye roll, emblems sublime 
Of Him whose spirit o’er us moves, 

Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world He loves. 

Nor is one scene to mortals giv’n, 
That more divides the soul and sod, 

Than yon proud heraldry of heaven, 
Yon burning blazonry of God. 
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Peace on Earth, Good Will to >» Men 


A Christmas Message to the American People 
By Herbert Hoover 





HE test of idealism’s 

worth in a nation or 

an individual is the ex- 

tent to which the 
idealism becomes concrete in 
service. There has been a 
great deal of talk lately about 
a let-down of American unsel- 
fishness, a sort of hardening 
of our arteries so far as 
sentiment is concerned. I be- 
lieve that this impression is 
due to two desires on Amer- 
ica’s part: first, to check up 
carefully our own after-the- 
war situation, keeping in re- 
serve sufficient of our ener- 
gies and resources adequately 
to meet those problems vital 
to the nation’s welfare, such 
as the present tendency to- 
ward widespread unemploy- 
ment; second, to make sure 
that, in undertaking our share 
of burdens incident upon the 
rehabilitation needs of the 
whole world, we shall assume 
those responsibilities which’ 








children have been supported 
by American charity for long- 
er or shorter periods. In the 
middle of 1919 the American 
Relief Administration alone 
was feeding more than 6,000,- 
000 children. 

The urgent need and our 
moral obligation to continue 
large operations grow less 
as the various European 
countries win to something 
like economic stability. In 
Roumania, for instance, we 
fed 500,000 children in the 
winter of 1919. Roumania had 
a harvest the following sum- 
mer that gave it a food sur- 
plus and we withdrew en- 
tirely. This year Serbia has a 
great surplus of 2,000,000 
tons and we have therefore 
withdrawn our contribution 
of supplies from Serbia. 

The present emergency is 
indeed grave. The shrinkage 
of need during 1920 was 
much less than we had hoped, 








have the most just claim, and 
none that we cannot follow 
thru to solution. This neces- 
sity for survey and sane pro- 
cedure has been misinter- 
preted in many quarters. I do 
not conceive that now, or at 
any other time, the American 
people will fail to rise and 
give of themselves generously in any cause that clearly 
deserves their support. 

We have, in the peril of 3,500,000 helpless children 
in Eastern and Central Europe this winter, a specific 
opportunity to avert a tragedy that cannot be prevented 
except thru our assistance, and we have the stimulating 
certainty that there cannot be two sides as to the 
worthiness of so simple and humane an intervention. 
The task is, of course, a continuation of one which we 
undertook when the invasion of Belgium created the 
first of a series of misfortunes to great groups of 
children in the Old World. I assume that during the 
period of the war and down to date, at a very mini- 
mum, somewhere between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 


than they are yours. 


Mr. Hoover, Chairman of the European Relief Council, 
which is the new union of a number of previously exist- 
ing relief organizations, presents the case of the needy 
children of Europe. “They are no more my children 
The task is creedless, raceless, 
bounded only by the supreme need. It is wholly out of 
key with our traditions that, depending upon us for 
elemental succor, these children should be left to death 
‘ or worse thru our negligence” 


The invasion of Poland by the 
Bolsheviks stripped that coun- 
try of vast supplies of grain 
and destroyed the growing 
crops in the areas most de- 
pended on for sustenance. 
Polish money will do some 
things inside Poland, but it~ 
is useless outside, at prevail- 
ing rates of exchange, as a purchasing medium for the 
immense quantities of wheat, milk and fats that must 
be imported to carry the population. We fed 1,308,000 
children a day in Poland at the hight of last year’s 
program and now, as winter closes down, the need is 
certain to leap hundreds of thousands past our De- 
cember schedule of 900,000 daily feedings. In Austria, 
another economic impasse for the present at least, we 
are now feeding 300,000, and January will find the 
need increased. It goes without saying that we shall 
continue to support the American Quakers’ work in Ger- 
many, on the premise, accepted by the bulk of Ameri- 
cans, that, in the saving of helpless children, we will 
make no discrimination between enemies and friends. 


419 
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Available funds for American child-feeding in Europe 
will be exhausted in January, and the American Red 
Cross, Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and other 
organizations furnishing medical aid and clothing to 
children must have financial support at once or abandon 
children who are desperately needy. Before describing 
briefly the steps being taken to meet this condition, it 
seems to me worth while to explain how painstakingly 
the American Relief Administration has labored, not 
only to prevent pauperization, but to build up self-help 
in such form that there will: be local organizations 
capable of carrying on the work when we are able to 
withdraw. 

After the armistice I set up in some twelve or four- 
teen capitals in Europe, including those of the new 
nations created under the treaty, an organization of 
the principal people of each one of those centers. These 
associations combined all their existing charities and 
undertook the total child problem in each of the coun- 
tries, with American direction over all the sub-com- 
mittees. We require these associations, which extend 
down into the small villages, to find the whole of any 
local expenditure; that is, they furnish buildings, 
labor, equipment, clerical help, cash contributions 
where possible and all the 
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Underwood & Underwood 


The squalid and hopeless destitution of this mother and baby 

in their dark Vienna tenement can be reached only by such 

organizations as the American Relief Council, that has behind 
it American minds and dollars and supplies 


3,500,000 waifs, under-nourished and orphan children. 
More than 17,000 hospitals, clinics, or- 





local food supplies that are [ 
obtainable. We narrow our 
contributions to the locally 
unobtainable necessities, and 
for every American dollar 
used in child-feeding the 
peoples aided put up two 
dollars in one form or another. 
The most gratifying result of 
this system is that in those 
countries from which we have 
been able to withdraw the 
child welfare work has gone 
on uninterruptedly after our 
departure. 

It is further worthy of note 
that not one penny of any 
American dollar contributed 
to the child-feeding will go 
for overhead. Using the same 
machinery and personnel thru 
which the child-feeding op- 
erations are conducted, the 
American Relief Administra- 
tion instituted, with the gen- 
erous codperation of the 
American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, a system of food drafts, 
purchasable in this country 
and cashable on the other side 
in the form of basic food- 
stuffs. The small profits on 
these food drafts meet all 
child-feeding overhead that 
the Administration pays, en- 
abling every contributed 
dollar to go in full for the pur- 
chase of food. Any further 
balances of profit are allocated 
to the child-feeding funds in 
the countries where the bal- 
ances accrue. 

We face, to sum up, a situ- 























phanages and feeding-stations depend on 
our support, and the children will have to 
be turned into the streets unless the 
American public responds with the needed 
funds. By next harvest the problem should 
dwindle until our obligation is small. In 
the meantime $33,000,000 is required, $23,- 
000,000 for feeding and $10,000,000 for 
medical service. 

In order to coérdinate both the raising 
of this money and its expenditure, to the 
end that there shall be no wastage and no 
overlapping, the European Relief Council 
has been formed, comprizing the American 
Relief Administration, the American Red 
Cross, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. I was 
chosen chairman of the Council; Franklin 
K. Lane is ifs treasurer; and the Council’s 
address is 42 Broadway, New York. 

The view of this Council is that, until 
this children’s relief is financed, until it 
can come thru the next year, all 
American charity save our home neces- 
sities should go to that end. It should 
have complete priority and is the thing 
that ought to be concentrated on from 
the American point of view. I have not the 
slightest hesitancy in bringing this situa- 
tion before the American people. They 
are no more my children, as I said in a 
recent article on the same subject, than 
they are yours. The task is creedless, 
raceless, bounded only by the supreme 
need. It is wholly out of key with our 
traditions that, depending upon us for 
elemental succor, these children should be 
left to death or worse thru our negli- 








ation in which America is 
supplying a vitally necessary 
part of the sustenance and 


medical care of about opportunity 


One of the 3,500,000 helpless and needy 
children in Eastern and Central Europe 
this winter, whose peril is America’s clear 


gence. I can think of no more wisely and 
humanely American thing for any man to 
do than to sit down and mail Mr. Lane 
his check for the largest amount possible. 














Where Do You Come In? 


Some Straight Talk to Business Men 
By Chester T. Crowell 





HE purpose of this article, 
Mr. Business Man, is to 
spark up your thinking 
machine. I am not going to 
be so complimentary as to tell you 
that I disagree with what you 
think; I suspect that you are not 
thinking at all. Your conclusions 
will probably be something near 
the truth after you have done your 
thinking, but as I said, I have a 
suspicion that you are not think- 
ing. 
Some Bolsheviki and_Socialists 
and reformers and _ self-styled 
idealists and alleged humani- 








enters. For several years men 
whose businesses were distribu- 
tion have found themselves trans- 
formed into gamblers and specu- 
lators against their will. That is to 
say, it should have been against 
their will. It was not against the 
will of all of them; quite a num- 
ber of them liked it. There has 
been profiteering. 

I do not say that you are or 
were a profiteer, but you will ad- 
mit that there has been profiteer- 
ing in this country. 

Now, let us get at the root of 
this hatred of the profiteer. Is it 








tarians and some dyspeptics who 
mistake their ailment for patriot- 
ism have been yelling at you. They 
have made you angry and you are yelling back at them. 
Let us retire from the Arena of Yell for a few minutes 
and talk this situation over among ourselves. 

We will begin with the points upon which we can 
agree. We are convinced that no good will come of the 
abolition of private property. 

We observe that no matter what label the particular 
trouble-maker uses, he always makes an assault upon 
private property. 

We have examined more or less casually the remedies 
our loud-mouthed friends have to offer for present ills 
and we can see plainly that they are not remedies at all. 

Now let us go a step further and say just what they 
are; we know they are not remedies. Then what are 
they? They are the hysterical protests of men displeased 
with the present system. 

Did the malcontents found the present system? We 
know very well that they did not. Do they maintain it? 
We strongly suspect that they do not. Who then does 
maintain it? The men who operate it. 

The loud-mouthed complainers do not operate this 
system. They are operated by the system. We do not 
hesitate to tell them so. And they say the same thing. 
But the purpose of any system is to bring order, ef- 
ficiency and contentment. Is it not? If our system is 
not doing so then there must be something wrong either 
with the system or the way we operate it. 

I think we are agreed that the system is all right. We 
believe in our form of government and we believe in 
private property. If the system is all right then there 
must be something wrong with the operation of it. That 
means that there must be something wrong with us, be- 
cause we operate it. They don’t. 

These premises being true, wouldn’t it be much bet- 
ter for us to close the door and do some constructive 
thinking instead of engaging in a yelling contest with 
the malcontents? 

Since I have the floor I will speak first. I don’t care 
whether you agree with me or not, if only you will 
proceed to think. I have unlimited faith in your think- 
ing machinery, provided you use it. 

You will probably recall that there was recently a 
war. As a result of that war, nearly every article of 
prime necessity became scarce. When the supply of 
such articles is not equal to the demand speculation 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Beware of the dog! 


not true that we hate him because 
he is in business solely to make a 
profit? And that he wants the 
largest profit possible regardless of the life and rights 
of any other human? Surely it cannot be true that a 
man is hated solely because he makes a profit. We hate 
the profiteer because he is a pervert, he is a degen- 
erate, he desecrates the temple of business, But, unfor- 
tunately, when the plague spot of profiteering appears 
upon the body economic, men suspect that every atom 
of the tissue is infected, 

That is the position in which you find yourself to- 
day. If you have been a profiteer, you have been tear- 
ing down our system. If you have not been a profiteer 
you are the victim of men who have been tearing down 
the system upon which your hope of stability rests. 

Two tasks confront you. One is to root out profiteer- 
ing to the best of your ability. It is not an easy task. 
Laws will probably help you very little. Some of them 
actually hinder. About the most valuable contribution 
you can make to a campaign against profiteering is not 
to profiteer. Next, do as little business as possible with 
profiteers. Your other task is to convince those who 
live under our system, but who do not operate it, that 
the majority of business men are still ethical. And what 
do I mean by ethical? I mean this: the ethical business 
man believes life is work and work is life—he believes 
the making of a pair of shoes is a prayer—he believes 
men build bridges because they like to build bridges, 
and that they take a profit because if they didn’t, eco- 
nomic laws would intervene and rob them of the pleas- 
ure of building bridges. This philosophy may sound 
idealistic, but it is back of every successful business, 
large or small. You cannot hope that the man who drives 
a wagon for you will understand this very clearly. If he 
could understand this as clearly as you do, he would be 
operating a business of his own. In other words, he 
would have mastered the system under which we live 
and he would be operating it instead of being operated 
by it. You cannot convince this man who drives the 
wagon that you have any such philosophy as I have out- 
lined, by yelling at him. But you can convince him by 
facts. Those facts must be visible facts. Facts which 
you state will not convince him of anything. 

Let me call to your attention a few of your short- 
comings that have had considerable effect in establish- 
ing the bad opinion of you now entertained by the man 
who drives your wagon. You doubtless know that worth- 
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less stock has been sold in this country to the tune of 
millions of dollars. You know that blue sky laws have 
been passed and that most of them have accomplished 
very little good. In fact quite a number of them have 
harassed’ honest men more than the rascals. But what 
have you, as a business man, done to discourage the 
sale of worthless stock? If you are an officer or an 
owner of a stock company you were damaged by every 
sale of worthless stock. Real business has been dam- 
aged more than foolish investors. You have been dam- 
aged also by every man who mismanaged a stock com- 
pany. 

Doubtless you realize that the form of business or- 
ganization known as corporation is one of the clev- 
erest contrivances the human mind has produced, With- 
out it, business cannot be transacted on the present day 
American scale. But like everything else it is subject 
to abuse. I am asking you what you have done to pro- 
tect it. After all, a corporation is simply a form of ex- 
pressing faith. Is it not? An aggregation of individuals 
who have faith in each other and faith in the men they 
employ, use the corporation form of organization. When 
faith is diminished this great system with its vast ca- 
pacity for serving mankind is injured. 

I wonder if it has oc- 
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who knew his business and had some executive ability 
used to select his lieutenants because they were good 
workmen. After the emperors ceased to serve, they be- 
gan to select lieutenants who danced well or who wore 
feather dusters at a particularly jaunty angle. The 
same immutable law, which wished upon the unfortu- 
nate emperor these grafting sycophants, brings disloy- 
alty into the plant operated for profit only. Unfor- 
tunately the germ doesn’t confine its activities to profit- 
eering establishments. It spreads. 

A business man in these days of theories rampant 
would do well to arm himself with some philosophy. 
Permit me to offer you a well established and tested 
theory: Men will work long and hard and live on a crust 
of bread in order to pay tribute to “the god of a job 
well done.” They have always been that way. 

If I had a shoe factory today I would put over it an 
electric sign with letters ten feet high: “Here we serve 
humanity by making shoes.” Then if I had to “fire” 
anyone, he would be disgraced. He would be disgraced 
because he did not belong to the goodly company of 
those who serve humanity by making shoes. But if I 
were making.shoes for profit only and “fired” some one, 
it would be a reasonable assumption on his part that I 
was not satisfied with the amount of profit I 





curred to you that pri- 
vate property is a public 
trust. Private property 
is simply the possession 
of a job. That is why 
private property should 
be protected; because it 
is a public trust. The 
only difference between 
you, the owner, and your 
employee, is that you 
own your job and he 
does not. But if you 
abuse the job which you 
own you are just as 
likely to lose it, as tho 
you abused the job you 
do not own. And every 
man who abuses a job 
like yours is blasting 
the foundations under 








collected off his labor. He would go out of 
the place angry and resentful; he might set 
fire to it or put a bomb under it. No matter 
what I paid him, he would still be convinced 
that it was much less than I could afford to 
pay. 

That is the trouble today. The men who 
do not operate the system, but are operated 
by it have lost faith in the men who operate 
it. And so my advice to you is to restore 
that faith. 

You cannot do that by talking or writing. 
You have got to do that by delivering the 
goods. A lot of you are doing it now. If you 
were not the country would be in a revolu- 
tion before the close of this year. So let us 
withdraw from the yelling contest. 

To the extent that there may be some 
grain of truth in what the malcontent says, 
he is going to injure you. When you have 
brought that element of truth down to a 
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what you build. 


Hunting the profiteer 


minimum you make a monkey out of him 
without saying any- 





Kings and Czars and Emperors used to 
be considered very necessary and valuable 
employees. They were so necessary and so 
valuable that they were permitted to enjoy 
quite a number of privileges. When they 
strutted around and pinned decorations on 
themselves and stuck feather dusters in 
their hats their bosses were inclined to 
agree that their egotism was justified. 

But, after a while, these employees be- 
gan to think that the wearing of feather 
dusters was more important than attend- 
ing to the business of their bosses. They 
got the mistaken notion that empires ex- 
isted for the pleasure of emperors. They 
lost track of the fact that emperors existed 
to work for empires. And they lost their 
jobs. They are a pitiful crew now. Some of 
them have been hungry during the last 
twelve months. And none are so pitiful as 
those who are still wearing the feather 
dusters. 
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system are going to 
survive. You know 
that, But they are 
not going to survive 
because anyone’s 
mouth is shut by 
violence. These poor, 
unfortunate malcon- 
tents have no substi- 
tute to offer anyway. 
You are in no real 
danger of seeing a 
new system imposed. 
They have no sys- 
tem. They are furi- 
ous. They are simply 
yelling. While they 
lack the cleverness 
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When the emperor business was in its 
infancy, a first class journeyman emperor 


The make-up is different, but the results are the same 


to build, however, 
they do not [Con- 
tinued on page 443 
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The Americans in Belgium 


The First Complete Story of Our Combat Operations 
By Captain Joseph Mills Hanson 
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Where the 37th and 91st United States Divisions fought in 
Belgium in November, 1918 


E have followed our soldiers thru all of 

their greatest operations excepting the one 

in which two of our divisions shared in the 

Allied victories at the northern end of the 
far-flung line and aided materially in loosing the grip 
of the Germans from heroic Belgium. In taking their 
places in this area, these divisions completed the record 
of American troops for participation in the struggle on 
every portion of the Western front. It was but fitting 
that before the tale should be completely told some 
Americans should fight in close codperation with the 
stedfast sons of Belgium. 

It was in response to a request from Marshal Foch 
that in the middle of October the 37th and 91st United 
States Divisions, after having participated in the first 
phase of the Meuse-Argonne battle, were sent to rein- 
force the 6th French Army under General Degoutte, 
which had been added to the Army Group of the King 
of the Belgians for the forward drive in Flanders. The 
troops of the Belgian army, aided by French and Brit- 
ish forces, had made their initial attack on Septem- 
ber 28, from the coast of the English Channel at Nieu- 
port to a point south of Ypres. Thenceforward in heavy 
fighting against General Sixt von Arnim’s 4th German 
Army they had steadily gained ground until they had 
compelled the Germans, on October 17, to evacuate 
Lille, and likewise to give up Ostend and all their sub- 
marine and aircraft bases on the coast and to move 
back their right flank along the frontier of Holland. 
Progress since that date had been somewhat slower and 
American coéperation was asked to aid in pushing the 
center ahead toward Brussels by clearing the enemy 
from the watershed between the Lys and the Scheldt 
and forcing the passage of the latter stream. 

The two American divisions entered the battle line 
on October 29 by relieving two French divisions along 
the grade of the Ghent-Lille railroad, just east of the 
Lys River, which stream had been conquered by the 


Allied troops. The Ohio National Guardsmen of the 
37th Division under General C. S. Farnsworth were as- 
signed to General Penet’s 30th French Corps and took 
over a portion of the front called the Cruyshauten sec- 
tor. General William H. Johnston’s 91st Division of 
National Army troops from the Northwestern states, 
accompanied by the 53rd Field Artillery Brigade of the 
28th Division, was placed in the 7th French Corps and 
occupied a sector further south, with a French division 
between it and the 37th. From left to right in this 
region when the Americans came on the line lay the 
Belgian Army, closely approaching Ghent with its flank 


| on the Dutch frontier, then General Degoutte’s 6th 


French Army with its 34th Corps on the left, the 30th 
in the center and the 7th on the right, and then the 2nd 
British Army of General Plumer, still further to the 
south. The divisional order of battle in the 30th and 
7th Corps was: the 12th French Division on the left, 
then the 37th U. S., 128th French, 91st U. S. and 41st 
French. 

The resumption of the general offensive by the 
armies of King Albert was scheduled for 5:30 o’clock 
on the morning of October 31. Meantime thru the pre- 
ceding day the Americans lay in their fox holes, await- 
ing the zero hour. The coming battle was to be fought 
out over a countryside very different from the one in 
which the men from Ohio and the Northwest had ad- 
vanced from Avocourt and the Bois de Cheppy thru 
Ivoiry and Epinonville. In place of the woodlands, the 
scattered, stone-built villages and the sterile hills of 
the Meuse-Argonne country, here in Belgian Flanders 
they were in a land generally open and thickly dotted 
with villages of cozy, low brick houses, where the in- 
frequent hills sloped gradually to crests crowned by 
broad-winged windmills. 

In the sectors of the 37th and 91st American Di- 
visions, the Scheldt River, the general objective of the 
attack of the Allied armies in Belgium, was about 
fourteen kilometers distant, in a southeasterly direc- 
tion. To reach it General Farnsworth’s men would have 
to mount the long slope of Cruyshautem Ridge to its 
top, conquer the village of the same name in a narrow 
valley just over the crest and then push on down the 
open reaches of farming country beyond to the banks 
of the Scheldt between the villages of Heurne and 
Eyne. General Johnston’s division had a more southerly 
portion of the same ridge to cross, but before reaching 
the crest it had to conquer a detached hill covered with 
woods called the Spitaals [Continued on page 443 








This is the last of a series of ten articles in which Captain 
Hanson has told the complete story of what the American 
troops did on the battle line in France—a series written 
from a thoro study of the official records and with the 
background of actual experience overseas. “Up the Line 
from Cantigny” was published in The Independent of 
March 27, “Those Desperate Days at Chateau-Thierry” in 
the April 24 number, “Zero Hour Along the Marne” May 
29, “One Day’s Work at St. Mihiel” June 19-26, “Covered 
with Mud and Glory” July 24-31, “Getting on to Berlin” 
August 28, “Our Greatest Victory” September 25, “The Bat- 
tle of Blanc Mont” October 30, and “Breaking the Hinden- 
burg Line” November 27 
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Conféssions of a Movie Educator 


“In the course of a month or more” says the Scenario Chief who wrote these confessions of gather- 

ing golden berries from the Tree of Knowledge, “I dramatized cheese, soap, ball bearings, frying fat, 

axle grease, chewing gum, coffee, insurance, rubber tires, tenpenny nails, automobile springs, self- 

playing pianos, pickled olives, phonographs, artificial pearls, rum barrels, automatic conveyors, pre- 
mium merchandise, fertilizer, terra cotta and Portland cement” 


HEN the Educational Department of our 

film manufacturing concern was organized, 

a star salesman was appointed as general 

manager and a stage-and-film expert as 
chief of production. The former had successfully sold 
everything from blouses to couch beds, and the latter 
had been a highly popular knockabout actor in his time. 
These qualifications were not deemed handicaps in the 
educational race, indeed the persuasive and entertain- 
ing pair had themselyes sold the departmental idea to 
the movie president who was now thoroly convinced of 
there being “millions in it.” As the most scholarly per- 
son of the entourage I was appointed Chief of Scenarios 
and now beheld myself a full-fledged popular educator! 

Of course the movie president didn’t expect to pluck 
immediately one million golden berries from the Tree 
of Knowledge. The scheme was far subtler than that. 
It was to manufacture and distribute at a profit indus- 
trial, i. e., business and advertising films, which later 
could be used as educationals. A film miscellany nick- 
named a magazine presented the weekly table d’hote of 
the company’s short subjects to the theaters, and it was 
also planned to distribute this and the company’s stand- 
ard fiction photoplays to the schools, eked out with the 
pedagogically reédited business films. 

The only faults of the scheme were (1) industrial 
and technical films may or may not be useful to the 
schools, and (2) they’re not wanted by the theaters at 
all. Otherwise the scheme was “strictly O. K.,” as the 
Boss said. The weekly release, as I have said, was 
a fifteen-minute 
film miscellany 
devoted to art, 
science, world’s 
progress, adven- 
ture and humor. 
The general 
manager was a 
liberal buyer. 
He paid a fancy 
price for “The 
Confessions of 
Mrs. Scheherez- 
ade” and “Smart 
Sayings by 
Saucy People.” 
Both were col- 
leetions of 
slangy cyni- 
cisms, mostly 
jokes about un- 
happy marriage, 
Way. 

Ye gods of education! The epigrams arrived in batches 
of a thousand or sc at a whack, and it was my duty to 
sort out the ‘sure-fire laughs” from the tremendous 
stack and condense them into screen titles or sentences. 
The rest of this time I spent in getting up tabloids of 
travel out of old film. Carefully eliminating the geogra- 
phy, I pointed up the thrill, the laugh-or the sentiment 
to tickle the midriff of hoi polloi. With the further aid 
of a barefoot-dancer subject, a pseudo-scientific subject, 
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Tires 


from the denizens of the Gay White 





and a cartoon animating the 

outrageous kiddies of the 

Sunday comic sections, we 

burst upon a dazed public 

with our first number. I be- 
lieve that we at one time at- 
tained a circulation of some- 
thing like five hundred the- 

aters. . 

Our real business, now 
quickly developing, was, 
however, to meet national 
advertisers and induce them 
to buy production contracts. 
The salesmen—we had ten 
of them—first presented the 

' general plea. Then, studying 
the printed matter of the in- 
dustrial concern, I prepared 

a synopsis of the proposed 

picture. If this was liked 

and approved, I surveyed the 
factory, office or plant and 
wrote the “continuity scenario.” Somewhere down the 
line of the proceedings the client’s signature was se- 
cured along the dotted line, else the salesmen’s labors 
and mine were wasted and we moved to pastures new. 

My educational progress was now certainly most 
amazing. I called on all sorts of firms and gave them 
pictorial pointers, generally learning much more than 
I gave. In the course of a month or more I dramatized 
cheese, soap, ball bearings, frying fat, axle grease, 
chewing gum, coffee, insurance, rubber tires, tenpenny 
nails, automobile springs, self-playing pianos, pickled 
olives, phonographs, artificial pearls, rum barrels, auto- 
matic conveyors, premium merchandise, fertilizer, terra 
cotta and Portland cement. Never in my life—not even 
during college crams—have I acquired so much knowl- 
edge within so brief a period. It’s all forgotten now, 
but it’s all back within the subliminal self—yes, I some- 
times dream it in my sleep! Where my education 
stopped, the education of the director and the camera- 
man began. They trod the paths I had trod before. 
learned the jargon of salesmanship and the meaning 
of many technical terms, and “shot” scenes in big in- 
dustrial plants where applied technology and not stage- 
craft was the thing. 

Meantime our tiny Visual Instruction Division of 
the organization was almost a still-born infant. Vainly 
did our general manager try to oxygenate it or bottle- 
feed it. It was always gasping for breath or crying for 
educationals. In default of some fairy Rockefeller to 
finance real film textbooks, we worried along renting 
“features” and “magazines” to the schools and expect- 
ing to impart plenty of facts to them later in our auto- 
mobile, rubber tire and domestic science industrials. 
We had far better luck with churches. Several of the 
denominations became our clients, and one of them 
actually moved over its publicity staff and camped out 
with us. The church folk were friendly, very amiable 
and quite willing to learn. If too often they began by 
filming some high ceremonial that wouldn’t register on 
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the screen, they usually wound up by writing and su- 
pervising the production of human and interesting 
stories. 

The office was now all agog with the preparations 
for issuing the industrial motion pictures. The produc- 
tion chief was like. a conjurer in his art of keeping 
men and objects flying. The night stands and the two- 
a-day vaudeville had given him a fast pace, which 
studio training had redoubled. He was in his glory now 
—ordering directors here, cameramen there, buying 
free lance negative, bossing cutter girls and printers, 
getting artists to illustrate and editors to title the suc- 
cessive pictures as they arrived from Akron or the 
Yellowstone, from some big New York factory or from 
‘ a great automobile plant ’way out West. Extremes met, 

the fool became the monarch and the clown the savant, 
when the artists of our coarse comics tackled the scien- 
tific subjects. The very chap who’d been drawing jam- 
eating kiddies or jazzing dancers or impossibly somer- 
saulting dogs would-turn aside to make and pile up 
heaps of celluloid accurately picturing the transmission 
gear of a motor car or the processing of materials in- 
side a mill. 

There was enough talent in that organization to have 


built a film Encyclopedia Brittanica; to have picturized 
the school syl- 


labi of all the 
states; to have 
made a complete 
workable course 
in general tech- 
nology, They 
possessed both 
breadth of 
vision and ac- 
curacy, and it 
was certainly an 
ironic fate that 
condemned them 
in the very midst 
of an “Educa- 
tional Depart- 
ment” (God save 
the mark!) to 
draw dog-and- 
cat futilities and 
picture screen advertisements of doubtful value. 

Our first industrial release was “At Home with the 
Tire Makers.” Our second was a technical automobile 
story, and our third a scenic showing the triumph of 
the same motor car over rough roads. Each of these 
was released in short form thru the film miscellany or 
magazine. Longer editions were prepared for the use 
of the manufacturer-clients and ultimately it was hoped 
for the schools. 

The first industrial didn’t create much commotion, 
but we heard a-plenty from the second and the third. 
Please remember they were being circulated in motion 
picture theaters along with the travel and adventure 
stuff and the “Sunday supplement” cartoons that 
formed the burden of our miscellany. About four weeks 
from the first release date the general sales manager 
of the company came tearing into the departmental 
manager’s office and waving aloft a Western Union 
telegram cried: “Will you look at this!” The Educa- 
tional manager read: 

Exhibitors’ Association Pittsburgh District voted 
to exclude Magazine from all their the- 
aters. Advertising in release must be stopped, 
otherwise feature pictures as well as Magazine 

will suffer. 
NS Gaia sd ec cae eds lates arene 
Manager Pittsburgh Branch Exchange. 


Candy 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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“?*T was that confounded ad film did it; I wish all our 
short subjects could be dumped!” ejaculated the sales 
manager bitterly. “Say,” he added, eyeing my- superior 
none too amiably, “I sometimes think we’d make more 
money if your whole Educational Department were 
fired!” 

It was indeed a crisis. The great movie corporation 
could not afford to endanger its millions upon millions 
in feature rentals by continuing to handle a boycotted 
short subject, one boycotted furthermore because of 
advertising masked as entertainment. On the other 
hand, the Department’s side was not to be ignored. 
The “education” of manufacturers was proceeding rap- 
idly and they were paying as high as $15 per film foot 
—$15,000 per reel—for the privilege of telling their 
business stories via the screen. One of the contracts 
was in six figures, others were being signed up quickly. 
Were these lucrative contracts to be canceled and a 
valuable new business relinquished because some of the 
advertising was too bald? 

The production manager thought he saw a workable 
compromise by cutting out direct advertising and put- 
ting over the business stories as apologue or fiction. 
And we tried that. We invented heroes and heroines, 
made studio scenes, drew characters, devised thrillers, 
and raised and smoothed away all kinds of obstacles in 
the path of true love to Portland cement homes, ideal 
frying fats, imitation pearls and preserved pickles. It 
was not at all pleasant, I can assure you. If an indus- 
trial is worth anything, it is worth telling on its own 
merits. I don’t think any of the films of that unhappy 
period will survive. 

The ultimate debacle came a few weeks later thru 
the continuance of the automobile scenics, They were 
really not very “raw.” In the picture-series a certain 
make of car went everywhere and did everything, tour- 
ing Bad Lands, climbing Rockies, exploring the Yellow- 


‘stone, with the leader of the party a certain film 


comedian to whom all sorts of funny trouble happened 
except of course the breakdown of the Impeccable Car. 

What the exhibitors took a dislike to was not the 
fairly possible story, but the name of the car and of 
the manufacturer hugely placarded on garages and 
service stations en route. It seems that this automobile 
manufacturer had previously had some films of his 
own and had unsuccessfully tried to introduce them 
in Central West theatres. When therefore exhibitors 
saw his car brand and his placards traipsing thru the 
Magazine and literally obtaining footage on their jeal- 
ously guarded screens, they rose in their wrath and 
the Middle West added its voice to that of Pittsburgh 
in noisy official boycott. They [Continued on page 447 











The Christmas Gift the World Needs 


By Charles Edward Jefferson, D.D., 


Pastor of Broadway 


HRISTMAS is one of the things which are inexorable. 
C It arrives in the month of December inevitably. It 

comes on the twenty-fifth of that month punctually. 
Not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s men can dis- 
lodge it from its place in the procession of the days. It is 
impossible to postpone it. There are years when we are not 
ready for it, but it comes nevertheless. Failures and disap- 
pointments and worries may have thrown us into a 
dishevelled and dismal mood, but no matter what our mood, 
Christmas knocks at the door and comes in. There is no 
escape from the clutches of the calendar. We may have 
fallen among circumstances which like robbers have left us 
bleeding and half dead, but Christmas, like a good Samari- 
tan, picks us up and does its best to send us along our way 
rejoicing. 

Surely the world just now is in sore need of Christmas. 
The human race is in a surly and disgruntled mood. All 
the spirits of the underworld are working overtime. The 
human heart in every land is torn and feverish. The great 
war has left us a legacy which many of us had not counted 
on. War quickens and feeds all the demons of the heart, and 
these do not suddenly languish when the guns have fallen 
silent. The passions which war unchains do not go back 
swiftly to their cells. War is an arch demoralizer. It upsets 
everything. It brings down standards which the toil of gen- 
erations had established, it dims ideals to eyes which had 
been trained to follow them. All the rapacities and greeds, 
the dishonesties and cruelties of the heart find liberty in 
times of war, and when peace comes they go right on work- 
ing their depredations. When was civilization ever more 
plagued than now? When was society ever more chaotic and 
hysterical? The wounds are deep and the world is faint 
from loss of blood. In its weakness vices, which are easily 
thrown off in days of health, fasten on it with tenacious 
grip. Selfishness has attained a new robustness by what it 
fed on thru the war, and everywhere there is suspicion, and 
greed, and discontent, and a disposition to fight. 

Into a world which has become unusually bitter and 
wrathful, there now comes like a messenger from heaven 
this festival of Christmas, with its carols and laughter, its 
memories of light and its spirit of good will. Christmas is a 
kind, charitable time. It speaks to the angels of our better 
nature. It is the anniversary of the birthday of a baby, and 
who can be surly and mean in the presence of a baby? This 
baby grew to be a man who thru nineteen hundred years 
has been known as the “Prince of Peace.” His heart was 
gentle and his spirit was sweet. He nourished no prejudices, 
and he gave room to no dark passions. His sympathies 
were broad and his ideals were high. Suspicion and malice, 
envy and fear found no place in his heart. Race hatred was 
odious to him and religious bigotry was abhorrent. He was 
free from class consciousness and he claimed all men as his 
brothers. His spirit of brotherly kindness began at once to 
influence those who were nearest to him, and after his 
death they banded themselves together to spread his spirit 
over their own nation and then over the entire world. 
Wherever the spirit of Jesus becomes established, anger 
and clamor and railing are put away, and men become 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, and ready to forgive. 

This is the spirit which the world now conspicuously 
lacks, and it is the spirit which the world must possess if 
civilization is to escape unimaginable disaster. All thought- 
ful men are coming to see more and more clearly that with- 
out the spirit of Jesus society is doomed. Man has har- 
nessed forces and created machinery which, unless con- 
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trolled by the mind of Jesus Christ, will work his undoing. 
It is not merely members of the Christian Church who are 
saying this; it is being said by Jews and Agnostics, and by 
many representatives of non-Christian religions. States- 
men and business men, publicists and diplomats, now see 
that there is no way out of our present distresses but by 
a fresh baptism of the spirit of good will. The world needs 
to breathe in the soul of Christmas. 

It is easy to catalog the things which the crowd would 
like to have. Multitudes clamor for cheaper rents and gro- 
ceries, many long for lower taxes, others set high hopes on 
a league of nations, and still others dream of some social or 
economic reorganization of the world, but there is a need 
which lies deeper than any of our conscious wants, and 
that is the need of more brotherliness in the hearts of the 
people. The whole world needs just this, and without this 
we must perish. 

There are many who are despondent. There are some 
who are without hope. They sit in the seat of the scornful, 
and they refuse to be comforted even amidst the festivi- 
ties of Christmas. They persist in staring at what they 
call the facts. All the facts which they see are dark. There 
is no light anywhere. Conditions in America are bad— 
in the Old World they are worse. “Let us not delude our- 
selves. Let us feed ourselves on no foolish dreams. Let us 
face the facts!” This is the burden of their story. By all 
means let us face the facts. Let us hide our eyes from noth- 
ing. But let us be sure that we face all the facts. Let us be 
careful not to drop out of sight the most important fact of 
all, the fact that at the center of the universe there beats 
a heart which is wonderfully kind. This is the fact to which 
Christmas calls our attention. It is easy to overlook it, but 
we cannot ignore it without immeasurable loss. The uni- 
verse is founded on good will. The earth is wrapped in the 
meshes of the law of brotherly kindness. The mightiest of 
all known forces is love. If the Creator of the universe has 
a heart which is gentle and loving, then the future of man- 
kind is secure. If we are held in the hands of a God of 
good-will, those hands will never let us drop. Some time, 
somehow, our ugly passions will all be conquered, and all 
men will find their supreme delight in doing their Maker’s 
will. 

Christmas is a day of giving. What shall I give? is a 
question which springs spontaneously to every tongue. 
Many express the answer in terms of matter. They think 
of things which can be bought in the store. But those who 
discern the spiritual significance of the day, see that it is 
not things which the world is most in need of but life, not 
toys but disposition, not confectionery but temper, not dia- 
monds but a sympathetic spirit. He then. most truly cele- 
brates Christmas who casts out of his own soul all racial 
prejudices, and national antipathies, and class hatreds, and 
religious animosities, and social resentments, and gives to 
society the grace and power of a loving heart. 


The Test of Citizenship 


GOOD citizen may, indeed ought to, criticize and seek 

to change the laws he does not happen to like. But 
he will obey them. Anyone who for the “sake of the joke,” 
or to gratify his appetite, or to vindicate his “personal 
liberty” violates the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act is in the same class as the man who smuggles 
goods past the customs because he disbelieves in tariffs or 
“expropriates” somebody else’s diamonds because he dis- 
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believes in private property. A prohibition law is neither 
more nor less a restraint on natural liberty than a tariff 
or a legally established right to ownership. All three derive 
their authority not from any divine commandment or prin- 
ciple of pure reason, but from the common agreement of 
all citizens in a democracy to submit to the laws made by 
their constitutionally chosen representatives. A good citizen 
is a man who “plays square with the gang’’; a good sport, 
in short. 


To New Yorkers 
OVERNOR-elect Miller has started off well by disap- 
proving any further attempt to expel lawfully elected 

Socialists from the Legislature. In this he is a worthy 
successor to Governor Smith who refused to sanction the 
anti-Socialist laws. The Empire State should be proud of 
her two liberty-loving chieftains. 


The Anti-Semite Scare 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


MONG the evil influences that come from Europe 
A« America since the war is the anti-Semitic move- 

ment, which has for many years caused trouble in 
France, Germany, Russia, Rumania and other countries, 
but from which the United States and Great Britain have 
hitherto been free. Such prejudice as the Hebrews in 
America have had to endure is due to social snobbishness, 
business rivalry and personal antipathies. There has been 
no concerted political and literary anti-Jewish agitation, no 
deliberate attempt to inflame the mob-mind as in con- 
tinental Europe. The Jews have not been worse treated 
than other immigrants. If one will turn to the caricatures 
of our esteemed constituent, Harper’s Weekly, he will find 
that the Irish on their arrival by wholesale in this country 
had to suffer much more from the contempt and hostility 
of the earlier immigrants than the Jews have met in spite 
of their more rapid influx and the strangeness of their lan- 
guage and customs. There was indeed good reason to hope 
that we weré gradually outgrowing the xenophobia to 
which all human beings are congenitally subject. 

But now it seems that the Anglo-Saxon race is not im- 
mune to the virus of anti-Semitism. In England, G. K. 
Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc, an Anglican Catholic and a 
Roman Catholic—forming together what Shaw calls “the 
Chesterbelloc”—have turned their pointed pens against the 
Jews and in the United States Henry Ford has taken up 
the idea as his latest hobby. The London Morning Post 
is matched in virulence by the Dearborn Independent, 
which, much to our annoyance, is sometimes quoted with- 
out the first word of its title. American publishers have 
been found for two of the most pernicious of the anti- 
Semitic volumes, “The Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion” 
and “The Cause of World Unrest.” 

Both are anonymous. The former was first brought out 
in 1905 by a Russian fanatic named Nilus, who wrote on 
the coming of Anti-Christ. It purports to be the plan for 
the subversion of Christian civilization and the overthrow 
of all governments to secure the supremacy of the Jewish 
race over the world. The American Jewish Committee, 31 
Union Square West, New York, has issued a denial of the 
existence of any such organization as the Wise Men or 
Elders of Zion and refutation of the arguments based on it. 

Even the editor of the London Morning Post, who brings 
out the second book, does not deny that it may be a forgery. 
Nilus said that the manuscript was given to him by a 
friend who said he got it from a mysterious lady, but no- 
body knows whether Nilus is alive or dead. But the un- 
known author of “The Cause of the World Unrest” tacitly 
assumes the genuineness of the “Protocols” and so lays to 
the secret council of the “Elders of Zion” everything in the 
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world that he dreads or dislikes. As an Englishman he un- | 
consciously presupposes that Great Britain is the leader 
and sole support of modern civilization, so any anti-British 
movement in any part of the world must be instigated by 
the Jews. He admits that the Irish republican movement, 
the Indian nationalist movement, and the British labor 
movement are not known to be under Jewish leadership, 
but this is, to his mind, additional proof that they really 
are due to the machinations of this secret Hebrew council. 
This gives him a wide net and he hauls in horrors enough 
to raise the hair of any reader who has hair to raise. 
Gandhi and other Hindu agitators have been considered 
disciples of Vishnu rather than of Moses, but since they are 
anti-Christian they must be pro-Jew. 

The Jews are held responsible not only for all national 


movements but for all international movements. Therefore, 


Wilson with his League of Nations and Lenin with his 
Third International are really working hand in hand, altho 
in public they profess little liking for one another. Of 
course both the American and the Russian, altho they ap- 
pear to be men with wills of their own, are mere puppets 
pulled by Jewish wires. “Between the Fourteen Points and 
the Kremlin manifestoes there is little to choose,” and the 
author adds that “‘making the world safe for democracy’ 
and ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat’ sound equally sweet 
in a rebel’s ear.” The principle of self-determination and 
the scheme for a League of Nations were, it seems, both 
hatched in the hidden Hebrew conclaves. It had hitherto 
been supposed by historians that George Washington be- 
lieved in national self-determination and William Penn had 
a league of nations hobby. But possibly they were crypto- 
Jews and we may be told next that the Father of his 
Country was named Cohen and that the Quaker statesman 
was Goldfeder in disguise. 


MONG the agencies which are mentioned as carrying 

out the Jewish plot to destroy civilization by putting a 
stop to war are the League to Enforce Peace and the 
League of Free Nations Association. Now my golleague 
on The Independent staff, Hamilton Holt, was one of the 
three men who met to start the League to Enforce Peace 
and I happened to sit in with the group who first formed 
the League of Free Nations Association and we have at- 
tended the councils of these organizations very faithfully 
ever since. No Jews were in at the birth of these bodies. 
Neither Mr. Holt nor I read Hebrew, so if we have been 
acting under orders from the Elders of Zion they must 
have been transmitted by subconscious telepathy. And if 
Jewish capitalists have been any more ready to contribute 
to the funds of these associations than Gentile capitalists 
they have successfully concealed their desires from the 
finance committees. The whole volume is filled with this 
sort of absurd insinuations. 

The author of this scare story makes the most of the 
Masons. It is thru this and similar secret societies that the 
Jews fomented the French and Russian revolutions and 
now scheme to overthrow all other governments and to an- 
nihilate Christianity. Some objections naturally arise in 
one’s mind; for instance, that Jews were formerly ex- 
cluded from British and German Masonic lodges; that one 
important branch of Freemasonry, the Knights Templars, 
is the outgrowth of a militant Christian organization, not 
particularly pleasant to the Jews; that the medieval Masons 
were cathedral builders; that the Rosicrucians were by 
name men of the Red Cross; that Jews were not conspicu- 
ous in the French revolution and Freemasons were not 
conspicuous in the Russian. But Nilus says that his Protocol 
was “signed by representatives of Zion of the thirty-third 
degree,” so that settles it. 

The author has with his uncanny insight discovered that 
Freemasons have some symbols and phrases in their ritual 
that indicate Hebraic origin. I got ahead of him in that 
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discovery. In fact when I was a boy a Masonic friend in 
a moment of unguarded confidence imparted the informa- 
tion that the Freemasons built Solomon’s temple. I fore- 
bear to mention his name lest he should have his tongue 
pulled out by the roots. I did not believe him then and I 
do not now, but I add this to the similar evidence contained 
in this volume. If the author keeps on with his sleuth work 
he may discover evidences of Hebraic origin in Christianity 
and that would cause a scandal! 

I have not yet heard that Pope Benedict is a Hebrew 
and a thirty-third degree Mason, but I expect to any day. 
I have, however, been seriously assured by a traveler re- 
cently returned from Switzerland that “all Europe knows” 
that the Vatican, the Soviet and the Sinn Fein are allied 
and that the Pope, Lenin and De Valera are working to- 
gether to overthrow British Protestantism and Russian 
Orthodoxy. Now if, as the Morning Post holds, the Jews 
and Freemasons control at least two out of these three 
organizations, this is indeed a “formidable sect.” 

Who can prove that such a conspiracy does not exist? No 
one. A secret can never be disproved. Once get a conspiracy 
complex on the brain and not even a psychoanalyst can 
dislodge it. The perverted imagination will find additional 
evidence of its delusion in every newspaper. The fanatical 
Protestant believes that every Catholic church has an ar- 
mory in its basement and that it is the intent of the papists 
to substitute the auto da fé for the automobile. The fanati- 
cal Catholic believes every Protestant is at heart an atheist 
and sees in every modern movement the disintegrating 
and demoralizing influence of the arch-fiend Luther on the 
family and the state. The anti-Mason is sure that the 
lodges are up to some nefarious business else why should 
they be secret? In every reform movement the capitalist 
sees red and the Socialist suspects the crafty hand of the 
multi-millionaire. Some say “the Mongol waits” to wipe 
out all of us white folks; others see a negro in every wood- 
pile. A few years ago we were scared of the Germans; now 
the Bolsheviki are our bugaboo. If the landlord who takes 
away a large part of our money and the Communist who 
threatens to take away all of it both happen to be Jews, 
then we are ready to give ear to the insinuation that the 
two are joint conspirators against us in spite of their os- 
tensible disagreement. 

The conspiracy phobia is one of the worst forms of 
crowd-madness, easy to start, hard to eradicate and lead- 
ing to persecution and pogroms, riot and revolution. Let us 
not encourage it. 


England and Ireland 


By Hamilton Holt 


[: is inconceivable that England will give Ireland her 
independence. Self-preservation, the first law of life, 
prevents. 

England, to be sure, had to permit her American col- 
onies to set up their own separate government. She would 
doubtless permit her overseas dominions to do the same 
today if they wished. But Ireland is, and has been, an in- 
tegral part of the United Kingdom. To expect England to 
let Ireland secede, set up a new government, make treaties 
with her enemies, and become a possible base of operations 
against her in time of war, is to expect the impossible. 
England will fight to the last man to prevent this, as the 
North fought in 1861-4 to prevent the South from seceding. 

England, however, has given Ireland just cause for re- 
bellion. She has temporized and temporized and temporized. 
Her policy of never settling a thing right, once and for all, 
but always compromizing, has got her into her present 
predicament. 

Ireland has appealed to force. Force can only be met by 
force. England has retaliated. But England cannot solve 
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the Irish question by force and everybody knows it. There 
are too many civilized people in England to countenance 
the extermination of the Irish people. Ireland has only to 
continue fighting and sooner or later she will get justice. 

What is justice to Ireland? It seems all very simple to us 
in America. In all affairs that concern the Empire let Ire- 
land be given a voice in proportion to her population. In 
all affairs which concern Ireland alone let her have com- 
plete home rule. But that is not enough. Let the four 
provinces and eighteen counties within Ireland be given 
complete autonomy within their respective boundaries. 
Ulster should be given the same freedom by Ireland that 
Ireland asks for herself from England. And so on down to 
the smallest political subdivision. 

Does this mean a revolution in the government.of Great 
Britain? It does. But it is the only just solution of the Irish 
question. It is, moreover, the only solution that Great 
Britain would be justified in imposing on Ireland whether 
the Irish approve or not. England can justly use force 
against Ireland to compel her to accept justice. Ireland can 
justly use force against England until justice is granted. 
Let us have justice. 


Overdue Reconstruction 


HEN a man’s house is burning he doesn’t wait to 
criticize the arrangement of its rooms. But when 
the fire is over and repairs are in order then is just the 
time to consider long needed changes. We suffered much 
from inefficient administration during the Great War, but 


. President Wilson and his colleagues had at least the excuse 


that their first task was to save the nation, not to reform 
it. But in the days of reconstruction it would be unpardon- 
able not to reconstruct the Federal Government on a busi- 
ness basis: adopt the budget system, reorganize the cabinet 
departments, abolish what remains of the spoils system in 
the civil service and base preferment on merit instead of 
seniority or political pull. 


Jonathan Edwards as a Freudian 


HE idea, now exploited to the extreme by Freud. 
Jung and Adler, that dreams indicate our uncon- 
scious desires, is not so new as some seem to suppose 
The greatest of early American theologians, Jonathan 
Edwards, used the Freudian method, but on himself, not 
on other folks. In that very remarkable record of auto- 
analysis, his diary, he notes under the date of May 2, 1722: 
I think it a very good way to examine dreams every morning 
when I awake; what are the nature, circumstances, principles 
and ends of my imaginary actions and passions in them; in order 
to discern what are my prevailing inclinations, etc. 

Doubtless Edwards got the idea from the Bible, which 
lays great stress upon the interpretation of the symbolism 
of dreams. For instance, it is evident from the story of 
Joseph, as narrated in Genesis 37, that when the spoiled 
child dreamt that his brothers’ sheaves bowed down to 
his and that the eleven stars made obeisance to him, that 
he was simply dramatizing his secret ambitions. His 
father Jacob promptly gave the Freudian interpretation, 
no doubt correctly. The Adler idea is also involved for 
Joseph in his dreams was endeavoring to compensate for 
his sense of inferiority as the youngest and weakest of 
the twelve brethren. A lot of coarse big brothers would be 
sure to rub in an “inferiority complex” to papa’s pet. 

Edwards also employed the Freudian therapeutics of 
frank self-examination, starting in random reverie. In 
the entry dated “Saturday, August 10, 1722, about sun- 
set,” he records the resolution: 

As a help against that inward shameful hypocrisy, to confess 
frankly to myself all which I find in myself, either infirmity or 


sin; also to confess to God and open the whole case to him, 
when it is what concerns religion, and humbly and earnestly im- 
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plore of him the help that is needed; not in the least to endeavor 
to smother over what is in my heart but to bring it all out to 
God and my conscience. By this means I may arrive at a greater 
knowledge of my own heart. 

When I find difficulty in finding a subject of religious medita- 
tion in vacancies, to pitch at random on what alights in my 
thoughts, and to go from that to other things which that shall 
pring into my mind, and follow this progression as a clue, till 
I come to what I can meditate on with profit and attention and 
then to follow that. 


The significant difference between the Edwardsian and 
Freudian methods is the religious element which per- 
meates the former, but which the new psychology endeavors 
to eliminate. Laplace, when Napoleon asked him why he 
had not mentioned God in his great work on “Celestial 
Mechanics,” replied: “Sire, I had no need for such an 
hypothesis.” This may work for physics, but it remains to 
be proved whether psychology can dispense with the idea 
of God without impairing its- healing and reformative 
power. 

Another point of importance. It has always been recog- 
nized that “confession is good for the soul.” But hitherto 
those who received or elicited the confessions, whether 
priests, preachers or physicians, were all expected to be 
men of proved probity, trained for the purpose and upheld 
by a high standard of professional ethics. But the modern 
psychoanalyst is a free lance, authenticated by nobody 
and uncontrolled by his colleagues. He may not even be 
master of his own science and he may even make use of 
the intimate secrets entrusted to him for blackmail or 
personal power. He may be moved by pure scientific zeal 
or drawn by an evil-minded curiosity. To impose state 
regulations upon this infant science in its formative period 
would be injurious to its prospects, but it is well to warn 
those who enter the new confessional to exercize a certain 
caution before they expose the contents of their mental 
garfets and cellars to the gaze of a stranger. 


Salvation Is More Than Rescue 


By Shailer Mathews 


| Ji LESS optimism is a deceiver, the quadrennial meet- 

ing of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 

in America held in Boston, December 1 to 4, marks 
a real advance in the coéperative action of American Protes- 
tantism. The disappointing outcome of the Interchurch 
World Movement had at least the result of showing that 
codperation must be organized with full regard for the 
new sense of denominational solidarity. This has always 
been the policy of the Federal Council, and its justification 
is now in no need of argument. There are great social and 
religious tasks which confront all churches. A_ super- 
oiganization cannot face them. So long as American Prot- 
estantism is denominational, so long must the center of 
common responsibility be found in denominational codpera- 
tion rather than outward church unity. 

This was the keynote of the great convention in Boston. 
Picturesque features were not wanting, but the undercur- 
rent of feeling was one of solemn acceptance of the work 
of codrdinate meeting of the world’s misery and moral need. 
The Council sees its duty clearly. In accepting the memor- 
able report of its Committee on Methods of Codperation. 
undoubtedly the Council’s most important action, the Coun- 
cil instructs the Execution and Administration Committee 
to plan the work of the Council in accordance with the view 
that the time has come for fuller action in the prosecution 
of work that ean be better done in union than in separation. 
To this end the Council is ready to adjust its organization 
so far as its broad constitutional powers permit, strengthen 
its secretarial staff, summon a conference of inter-board 
agencies of the denominations. It proposes to raise an an- 
nual budget of $300,000 from its constituent bodies. All this 
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is in the right direction. The election of Robert E. Speer 
as President assures deliberate planning and well consid- 
ered progress. What the Interchurch Movement failed to 
accomplish, there is good reason to believe the Federal 
Council is now prepared to perform. 

But machinery, while needed, is after all machinery. 
What the meeting in Boston seems to have done is to supply 
inspiration sufficient to make the machinery run. Not that 
results will be immediate. Churches are always behind their 
leaders. But the inspiration was not lacking. The addresses 
before the great popular meetings as well as those before 
the Council itself were full of an almost prophetic insight 
into the state of the world. Mr. Hoover pleaded for the starv- 
ing children of Europe, Mr. Bible for the starving millions 
of China. The Council will see that their pleas are brought 
to the churches of the land, Temperance legislation was 
supported and government officials entrusted with its en- 
forcement were warned. Sectarian control of national poli- 
cies was condemned. Internationalism was urged as practi- 
cable. Fraternal greetings were sent to the churches of 
European countries, both our former allies and among our 
former enemies. Industrial justice was championed, negroes 
were assured fraternal care, education was urged to recal) 
its ideals, anti-Semitism was denounced. 

Here is a new reading of Christian morality. All these 
mighty appeals were made by Christian churches! Wher 
one looks back twenty-four years, the new spirit seems 
indeed providentially begotten. Christianity is no less eager 
to save the individual than in the last generation, but its 
leaders have come to see that salvation is more than rescue. 
The gospel must touch creative social forces. A polemica) 
denominationalism will be impotent to maintain the morale 
of a world struggling to newer freedom and without the 
moral control demanded by great social movements. Inter- 
nationalism of the Christian sort is an ideal that demands 
interdenominationalism. A common danger demands a 
united operation. The Federal Council can furnish what 
the day needs, if for no other reason than that its leaders 
understand the magnitude and the complexity of the 
church’s task. It is a seasoned institution. Its leaders have 
high purposes but are never swayed by unreasoning en- 
thusiasm. If only the denominations can be made to share 
in its purposes and codperate in its sane and practicable 
policies, its next quadrennial will mark even greater prog- 
ress in applied evangelicalism than did even those at Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and this the greatest of all, Boston. 


Radicalism 


HE Socialist Party obtained only about 950,000 votes 

in the November election. Allowing for the doubling 
of the electorate by the woman’s vote, this is a poorer 
showing than in either 1912 or 1916. The vote for the 
somewhat less radical Farmer-Labor Party was apparently 
even smaller. The number of Communists, Communist La- 
borites and anarchists in this country is all told probably 
less than a tenth that of either of these parties. The 
I. W. W. and other radical or syndicalistic labor unions 
are at all times so insignificant iri numbers that if they 
should all go on a general strike at once industry would 
suffer only a local and temporary embarrassment. 

In these facts there lies a message to both radical and 
conservative. The radical must learn that in a country 
with so overwhelming a conservative majority even among 
the “proletariat” he can accomplish absolutely nothing by 
violence or violent talk. The conservative must see that all 
panic talk of the United States being in danger of Bolshev- 
ism and needing drastic sedition laws is as silly and un- 
dignified as it is cowardly. Public opinion in the . United 
States is as widely removed from that in Moscow as the 
distance which separates American prosperity from Rus- 
sian starvation. There is as much chance of the nation 
going Buddhist or Voodooist ag of its going Bolshevik, » 
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The Near East Tangle 


HE trouble with that unhappy part of the world known 

as “the Near East” is the trouble with a pile of jack- 
straws; you cannot touch any part without affecting the 
whole. Turkish nationalism, Bolshevist propaganda, the 
oil wells of the Caspian region, the oil wells of Mosul, the 
French designs on Syria, the British policy in Arabia, the 
refusal of the American Senate to let President Wilson 
assume a mandate in Armenia, the refusal of the Greeks 
to support the Venizelos policy of a Greater Greece, the 
National rivalries of the Balkan States, the ambitions of 
Italy, the desire of French creditors to realize something 
on former loans to Russia and to Turkey—all these factors 
are intertwined in such a way that, with the best will in 
the world, the whole of Christendom looks on while Turks 
and Kurds and Bolsheviki overrun Armenia. 

For the moment the Armenians have bought a respite 
from massacre by becoming, or pretending to become, con- 
verts to Bolshevist doctrine. It is reported that the Ar- 
menians have agreed to Turkish terms which limit the 
boundaries of the country to the Erivan and Lake Gokcha 
region, excluding the important cities of Kars and Alexan- 
dropol. The Turks have also imposed disarmament on the 
tiny little country which remains. Even this petty tract of 
independence is not really a free government since under 
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THE BRITISH COAL CRISIS 


The London Sphere publishes the above diagram which shows 
graphically the danger that threatens the British coal mining 
industry and the foreign commerce that depends on exporting 
coal. The wage cost per ton of coal has increased much more 
rapidly in England than in America in the last thirty-four 
years as appears from the dark columns. The next pair of 
rectangles shows that in England each miner on the average 
brings to the surface only 200 tons of coal in the course of 
the year instead of 312 tons as he did formerly. In America, 
on the contrary, the coal miner is increasing his efficiency 
and now produces 50 per cent more than he did in 1886. 
The result is that the total output of coal is. falling off in 
England while increasing in America. The decline in the 
British production is in large part due to the policy of the 
unions which oppose the use of mining machinery and be- 
lieve that they can gain more wages by doing less work 
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Russian pressure it has been forced to adopt the soviet 
form of constitution. President Wilson has submitted his 
decision, under the terms of the Treaty of Sévres, defining 
the boundaries of the Armenian Republic. But it is only 
too probable that this will remain a “scrap of paper” since 
the Turkish Nationalists are in possession of nearly the 
whole territory in question. President Wilson has offered 
to act as mediator between the Armenians and the Turkish 
Nationalists but he is supported by no military forces to 
enforce his decision in case the Turks reject it. The Senate 
has not authorized him to give American military, financial 
or administrative aid to Armenia, and while the European 
Powers offer “moral support” they are as reluctant as the 
Senate itself to give any effective material aid. England 
and France relied on Greece to crush the Turkish National- 
ist army, thinking that a mandate over the Smyrna region 
in Asia Minor was reward enough for this service, but 
the recent overthrow of the Venizelos Government has 
killed this hope. 

King Constantine has been officially notified of the result 
of the plebiscite in his favor and the Greek Government 
has made all arrangements for his return. He has refused 
all suggestions that he abdicate in favor of the Crown 
Prince or of anyone else. He assures the Allied Powers 
that he has never been a pro-German and is “going to be 
their best friend” in the future. The Entente statesmen 
do not appear to place any confidence in his assurances but 
they seem to have given up the idea of placing an absolute 
veto on his return to power. The French, ‘however, are 
saying a great deal in favor of revising the Sévres treaty 
at the expense of Greece. The decision of the Greeks to 
recall King Constantine to power in defiance of the wishes 
of the Allied Powers may cost Greece all or part of her 
treaty rights in Asia Minor and at the same time diminish 
her chances of getting foreign loans. The Russian Bolshe- 
vist Government has formally protested against any coer- 
cion of the Greek people by the Allied Powers; ostensibly 
on the grounds of abstract justice and the right of self- 
determination, but perhaps more fundamentally because 
the withdrawal of Greece from coédperation with the Allies 
would give the Bolsheviki a freer hand to carry on their 
propaganda in Armenia and Anatolia. 


The Burning of Cork 


N the night of December 11 the city of Cork, the most 
QO important city in the western part of Ireland and sur- 
passed in commercial importance only by Dublin and Bel- 
fast in the whole country, was set on fire and a large part 
of it burned to the ground. The property loss is placed at 
$15,000,000. Few persons lost their lives in the flames but 
hundreds were rendered homeless. The city hall, the busi- 
ness district and the Carnegie library were swept by the 
conflagration. 

The cause of the fire is not known. It is commonly be- 
lieved in Ireland that it was the work of the British mili- 
tary or police forces in reprisal for Sinn Fein outrages. 
Early in the evening some Sinn Feiners threw bombs 
from ambush into a motor lorry. Twelve policemen were 
killed or injured. Shortly afterwards fires broke out all 
over the city. The fire department was unable to cope with 
the damage and a special fire engine was sent clear from 
Dublin to help put out the blaze. A large military force 
was sent to Cork to keep order in the stricken city. 

Cork has for many months been a center of Sinn Fein 
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Months of fighting between the Sinn Fein rebels and the British 
police in the city of Cork culminated on December 11 in a great 
fire that destroyed $15,000,000 worth of property. It is thought 
that the fire was started in reprisal for the attempted murder 
of a motor load of British policemen in whose midst some 
ambushed Sinn Feiners threw bombs earlier in the evening. 
This photograph shows one of the motor lorries filled with 
British policemen on a principal street of Cork 


activity and has suffered numerous outrages from both 
sides in the civil war. Two mayors of the city have lost 
their lives in recent months. Lord Mayor MacCurtain was 
assassinated in March, but the murderer was never dis- 
covered. Lord Mayor MacSwiney, who was elected to suc- 
ceed him, starved himself to death in prison. Both officials 
.were of the Sinn Fein party. Scores of police constables 
have been assassinated in Cork or its vicinity and many 
buildings have been burned by one party or the other, but 
no destruction comparable with the recent great fire has 


taken place in any part of Ireland since the Dublin riots 
of 1916. 


Civil War in Ireland 


O longer can conditions in Ireland be discussed as a 

mere epidemic of riots, outrages and disorders; the 
case is now one of civil war in the full meaning of 
the phrase. This is admitted by both sides. In County 
Monaghan the Sinn Feiners have posted a proclamation 
declaring that “the public must at once realize that Ireland 
is in a state of war with forces of the British crown.” On 
the other hand, Premier Lloyd George, speaking in the 
House of Commons of the “insurgent forces,” declared “we 
have decided to declare martial law and to mete out to 
these persons the same treatment as if they were open 
rebels.” In other words, the “Irish Republic” is in the same 
position as the “Confederate States of America” during 
the American Civil War: it is a de facto Government, de- 
riving its support from one section of a country, claiming 
independence and in open insurrection to obtain acknowl- 
edgment of that independence from the ruling Government 
and from foreign powers. Foreign nations have thus far 
refused to recognize the Irish Republic, as to do so would 
be a hostile act toward Great Britain, just as it would have 
been a hostile act toward the United States if the French 
or English had formally recognized the independence of 
the Confederacy in 1861. 

The chief difference between the Irish Civil War of 1920 
and the American Civil War of 1861-1865 is in the rela- 
tive strength of the forces engaged. The Confederate States 
were strong enough to be for several years the sole ruling 
authority in the Gulf States and in some of the border 
states and they fought the Federal armies with definitely 
organized armies of their own along a fairly definite war 
zone. But the Irish are so few in number and confined to s» 
small an area that the British Government is able to place 
soldiers and police in every town. The Irish cannot or- 
ganize in formal armies and are reduced to guerrilla or 
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skirmish warfare. Thruout all history, this has been the 
cruelest form of warfare. Insurgents, hiding in ambush and 
disguised as civilians, carry on war by assassination, bomb 
plots and midnight raids. Government forces in reprisal 
burn and loot the towns which are the centers of in- 
surgency. 

Premier Lloyd George apparently sees no way out of 
the situation but to carry on coercion more relentlessly 
than ever. Martial law has been proclaimed over the City 
and County of Cork, the City and County of Limerick and 
the Counties of Tipperary and Kerry. Within this zone 
persons carrying arms without authority are liable to trial 
by court martial and the death penalty. A large bomb plant, 
camouflaged as a bicycle repair shop, has been seized in 
Dublin, which is not yet within the martial law area. 

While expressing his unrelenting determination to 
crush rebellion, Lloyd George said at the same time that 
he would welcome negotiations with Sinn Fein leaders who 
had not been “involved in the commission of serious 
crimes.” He said that the Government could not deal di- 
rectly with the “Irish Republican Parliament” since it did 
not recognize the existence of an independent Irish Re- 
public, but that those members of the Irish Parliament 
who had been elected on the Sinn Fein ticket to the British 
House of Commons and had not been guilty of serious 
crimes would be given every facility and safe conduct to 
meet and negotiate with the British Government. This 
peace offer was in reply to the proposal of negotiations by 
Father O’Flanagan, one of the more moderate Sinn Fein 
leaders, and also by the Galway County Council. 


Relief for China 


great famine in northeastern China threatens the 

lives of more millions of human beings than perished 
during the Great War and the famines in Europe which 
came as its result. The President has appointed a relief com- 
mittee of 180 under the chairmanship of Thomas W. La- 
mont, with Mr. Norman Davis, under-Secretary of State, 
as treasurer. The President’s statement graphically depicts 
the situation: 

A famine, alarming in its proportions, today holds in its grip 
several important provinces in China. That crop failure is com- 
plete, and the present distress which is great is likely, before 
winter has run its course, to become appalling. In fact our diplo- 
matic and consular agencies in China inform me that the loss 
resulting from death in distressing form may run into millions 
of souls. It is certain that the local Government and established 

















The People, London 


WHY NOT LET 'EM LOOSE? 
A demand for reprisals has been growing in English sentiment 
with the desire to punish the Sinn Fein murderers of British 
policemen in Ireland 
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agencies of ‘relief are unable to cope with the magnitude of the 
disaster. gt 

The case of China I regard as especially worthy of the earnest 
attention of our citizens. To an unusual degree the Chinese 
people look to us for counsel and for effective friendship. Our 
churches, thru their religious and medical missionaries, their 
schools and colleges, and our philanthropic foundations have ren- 
dered China an incalculable benefit, which her peuple recognize 
with gratitude and devotion to the United States. 


The movement for relief to the Chinese famine unfortu- 
nately comes at a time when there are also calls on Ameri- 
can generosity to preserve from starvation the children 
of Armenia, Syria, Austria, Poland and other parts of 
Europe and western Asia, but it is hoped that the people 
of the United States will from the surplus of their wealth 
be able to check the famine in both poverty-stricken areas. 
At any rate, if the United States does not do so, no other 
nation has the resources to come to the rescue. 

Famines may be divided into two types. One, which may 
be called the “European” famine, is due to a breakdown of 
normal economic life under some exceptional calamity. Such 
is the case of the countries of central Europe, which would 
be able to feed themselves without any aid from foreign 
charity had not the Great War dislocated manufactures, 
taken men from agriculture, inflated currency till money 
would buy nothing, and broken the threads of commerce 
with other nations. Even Armenia, with a more primitive 
economic life, would be self-supporting if the Turks, Kurds 
and Bolsheviki had not carried fire and sword into the 
country. Those parts of Europe which have returned to 
peace are already returning to agricultural] sufficiency. 

But the other type of famine, which we may term the 
“Oriental,” is different. It is not the result of some excep- 
tional disaster, such as war or earthquake, but recurs every 
few years after a succession of bad crop seasons. The pres- 
ent famine in China has no relation at all to the Great War 
and has only in a slight degree been made worse by the 
recent civil wars. The provinces of Chili, Shantung, Honan, 
Shansi and Shensi, in the region of Hoang river, have had 
a drouth on top of three or four years of inferior crops. 
There is no agricultural reserve and the 
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his mysterious mission to Russia, such as that he was author- 
ized by President-elect Harding to promise the recognition 
of the Bolshevist Government, that he was backed by Stand- 
ard Oil interests, that he was an agent of British com- 
panies, and that his real object was to gain concessions in 
the Batum oil district. He also denied that he was a Bolshe- 
vist or inclined to promote Bolshevist interests in the United 
States. He said that he told Lenin quite frankly that there 
was no chance of a revolution in the United States and that 
Lenin had replied that a revolution was hardly to be 
expected “in a country where there virtually was a motor 
car for every man.” 

Reports sent by way of Riga and Helsingfors, however, 
have it that Lenin claims to have outwitted the American 
capitalist. Lenin, according to this account, declared that 
Russia sacrificed nothing, since in case of a general war 
against the bourgeoisie of the world it would always be 
possible to retake the concessions as booty, and that grant- 
ing concessions in eastern Siberia to Americans would tend 
to embroil Americans and Japanese to the advantage of 
Russia. 


Another Infant Republic 


EWS comes from Vienna that one of the Hungarian 
counties is in revolution. In southwestern Hungary, 
near the Yugoslav frontier, is the city of Pecs, the chief 
city of Baranya. Here the independent republic of Baranya 
has been proclaimed by a group of insurgents. The Serbs 
coveted this region, but the Peace Conference awarded it 
to Hungary. But now that the district has exercized its 
“self-determination” and revolted from Hungary it is not 
easy to see how the Government of Admiral Horthy wil} 
bring it back under Hungarian control until the people are 
better pleased with the course of events at Budapest. The 
Yugoslav Government has. extended its “protection” over 
the infant republic, and a war between Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia would also involve Rumania and Czechoslovakia as 
nations friendly to the Yugoslavs and 





people have no resources to fall back on; [ 
nor can the rest of China send relief, be- 
cause in the best of years the Chinese pro- 
duce barely enough to live on. Famines of 
this type are common in China, India and 
the remoter districts of Russia. The reason 
for them is partly over-population and 
partly a primitive stage of economic de- 
velopment with lack of modern facilities 
for production and distribution. Conditions 
which in the United States would mean 
“hard times” or a “bad year,” with farm 
mortgages, unemployment and _ bankrupt- 
cies, mean to China wholesale starvation, 
suicide and the selling of children for a few 
pounds of rice. 


The Lord of Kamchatka 
Vanderlip, 


oe Baker 

American financier and promoter, 
is back from Russia with marvelous tales 
of trade opportunities and with contracts 








hostile to the Magyars. So Hungary 
refrains from crushing the new Re- 
public of Baranya in the cradle. 
There is no reason to think that 

the new Republic will be permanent. 
It is but a symptom of the present 
political instability along the Dan- 
ube. Hungary is in the position that 
France was in for a few years after 
the Franco-Prussian War; it has a 
monarchist Government but it is 
without a royal head. Admiral 
Horthy is maintaining order and 
acting as provisional head of the na-° 
tion until international conditions 
are such that it is safe to call a 
Habsburg to the throne. Such a 
move would be unpopular with the 
Allies, who seem to care little for the 
abstract issue between monarchy 
and republic but dread lest a Hun- 
garian ruler would take steps to re- 
store the old Austro-Hungarian 








and concessions alleged to be worth $3,000,- 
000,000 in his pocket. He gave out a de- 


© Paul Thompson 


State. The rebellion in Baranya 


tailed list of exports which Russians are 
eager to obtain from the United States in 
return for the concessions in eastern Si- 
beria and the great and desolate peninsula 
of Kamchatka. In this almost uninhabited 
region there was, he declared, vast wealth 
in coal, oit and other resources. He denied 
many rumors that had grown up about 





Washington B. Vanderlip, American 
mining engineer, has come back to this 
country from Russia and Siberia with 
contracts concessions from the Soviet 
Government that he says are worth 
$3,000,000,000, and which cover 400,- 
000 square miles of Siberian territory. 
Mr. Vanderlip accomplished these nego- 
tiations by personal interviews with 
Lenin; he was backed by a syndicate 
of Pacific Coast capitalists 


seems to prove that many Hun- 
garians are likewise displeased at 
the reactionary tendencies of the 
Government. The report that the 
Hungarian Government contemplates 
the disfranchisement of all its Jew- 
ish population has caused much un- 
favorable comment in the European 
press. 
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Wide World 














TROTZKY, MINISTER OF WAR 


The Leaders of Soviet 
Russia 


NIKOLAI LENIN, PREMIER 
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ZINOVIEV, PRESIDENT OF PETROGRAD 


These statues were modeled by Mrs. Clare Sheridan, an English sculptress, who has just returned from Moscow where she was 
given every opportunity to study the government of Soviet Russia 


In Jugoslavia itself there is a republican and separatist 
movement in Croatia. The Croatian nationalists, however, 
seem to be in a minority even in their own part of the 
country and the Serbs are a unit against any attempt to 
break up the unity of the Jugoslav monarchy. The recent 
elections are reported to have given the following division 
of strength in the Assembly: Radicals, 96; Democrats, 92; 
Communists, 55; Radich (Croatian nationalist) Party, 50; 
Mussulmans, 25; Clericals, 22. The Radicals and Demo- 
crats are the parties which support the present Govern- 
ment. Naturally, the refusal of d’Annunzio to give up his 
dictatorship and accept the frontier terms agreed on be- 
tween Italy and Jugoslavia adds to the instability of the 
whole situation in southeastern Europe. 


The Church and the League 


HE Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 

recently in session in Boston, adopted a message to 
the churches of the thirty Protestant denominations repre- 
sented in the Council. Perhaps greatest interest attaches 
to the declaration in favor of a League of Nations: 

We welcome, therefore, the proposal for a League of Nations 
which shall be in truth-an association of free peoplés for mutual 
helpfulness in the tasks of peace, and we call upon our own 
nation to join with other nations in moving along this new path- 
way of hope. 

Other resolutions called for a stricter enforcement of the 
prohibition law and a campaign to “banish from the entire 
world traffic in intoxicating liquor and debasing narcotics”; 


favored coéperation with other nations for general dis- 


armament; sent fraternal greetings “to all our sister 
Churches in Europe, both in allied lands and in those coun- 
tries with which we have lately been at war”; commended 
the “most Christian utterance” of the Anglican Church at 
Lambeth on Christian unity, and condemned as “cruel and 
unwarranted” all attempts to “create race prejudice and 
arouse animosity against our Jewish fellow-citizens.” 


Sword or Olive Branch? 


HALL the United States codperate with other nations 

in the reduction of armaments? This question has been 
made urgent by the current discussion of disarmament in 
the League of Nations Assembly. President Wilson has re- 
fused to send special representatives in a consultative ca- 
pacity during the discussions by the Commission on the Re- 
duction of Armaments. He made the following statement: 
The President is deeply interested in this question and is most 


desirous of coéperating to this end. but as the Government of 
the United States is not a member of the League, he does not fee) 
justified in appointing a commission to take even a de facto par- 
ticipation in the deliberations of the Council or of the Commis- 
sion acting on behalf of the Council in the execution of provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The refusal of the United States to participate in the 
general work of disarmament has reacted unfavorably on 
the disarmament program of the member nations of the 
League. Viscount Ishii of Japan told the Armaments Com- 
mission that Japan could not accept any resolution pledging 
the nation to curtail military expenditures so long as “one 
certain great power” (meaning, of course, the United 
States) was not bound by any action of the League. The 
Commission eventually agreed to “recommend” to the 
member nations of the League that none of them add to 
their armaments for the next two years, but this recom- 
mendation has no positive binding force. The Assembly 
by a vote of 30 to 7 acted favorably on the report of the 
Commission and recommended to the Council a two years’ 
truce in armament building. France voted with the 
minority. 

General Tasker Bliss, who was one of President Wilson’s 
colleagues at the Paris Peace Conference, has urged that 
the United States take the lead in world disarmament. He 
said that the United States should issue the following 
manifesto to the other Powers of the world for reducing 
all armaments to a purely defensive status: 


We will agree with you that each nation that so desires shall 
keep and build whatever frontier and coast fortifications it 


wishes. Fortifications cannot stride across the earth, devastating 
fields and destroying cities. 

We will agree with you that each nation may maintain its 
navy. No navy without an army can conquer and hold foreign 
territory. 

We will agree with you on a date when we shall simultaneously 
abolish any military system which is solely necessary for inter- 


national war. 

We will agree with you on a date as remote as the existing 
conditions make absolutely necessary when we shall begin the 
gradual reduction of our armed forces until they are at the 
limit necessary for the maintenance of internal order. : 

We will agree with you on the proper amounts of material to 
be kept on hand for the reduced forces. And we will further 
agree with you to cease the manufacture of material until the 
amounts now on hand are reduced to what we agree upon as 
necessary for the reduced forces. 


Secretary Daniels of the Navy declares that if the United 
States joins the League of Nations and takes part in the 
work of disarmament “our present navy, with the addition 
of some special types, will be adequate for our defense and 
the prevention of aggression.” On the other hand, if the 
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United States stands aloof and isolated another three- 
years’ building program would have to be authorized. This 
program includes the construction of three new battleships, 
a battle cruiser, thirty light cruisers, eight gunboats, 
eighteen destroyers, twelve mine laying submarines, six 
cruiser submarines, three destroyer tenders, three sub- 
marine tenders and four airplane carriers; eighty-eight 
vessels of all types to be under construction by 1924. He 
defended the policy of having “two great fleets, one in each 
of the great oceans we are called upon to defend,” and 
recommended the development of Hawaii as a naval base. 
Senator Borah offered a resolution for disarmament by the 
common agreement of Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States. 


Wilson Gets Nobel Prize 


HE Nobel peace prize for 1920 was formally awarded 

to President Wilson on December 10. At the same 
time, the prize for 1919, which had not been awarded last 
year, was given to Léon Bourgeois, who represented France 
in the negotiations at Paris for the establishment of the 
League of Nations. 

It is a remarkable tribyte to the peace-making diplomacy 
of the United States that three Americans have received 
the Nobel peace prize. Theodore Roosevelt in 1905 and 
Elihu Root in 1912 shared the honors now granted to 
Woodrow Wilson. During the Great War, as if in silent 
rebuke to the belligerent world, no award was made of the 
annual peace prize, save that in one year it was given to 
the Red Cross. It is significant that with the restoration of 
peace it was decided by neutral judges that of all the 
statesmen who met at Versailles, President Wilson had 
done most to bring about an enduring peace. 

As President Wilson could not go to Christiania in per- 
son, the prize was taken on his behalf by the American 
minister to Norway. But the President sent a letter of 
thanks in which he said: 

May I not take this occasion to express my respect for the 
far-sighted wisdom of the founder in arranging for a continuing 
system of awards? If there were but one such prize, or if this 
were to be the last, I could not, of course, accept it, for man- 
kind has not yet been rid of the unspeakable horror of war. 

I am convinced that our generation has, despite its wounds, 
made notable progress, but it is the better part of wisdom to 
consider our work as only begun. It will be a continuing labor. 
In the definite course of the years before us there will be 
abundant opportunity for others to distinguish themselves in the 
crusade against the hate and fear of war. 

There is, indeed, a peculiar fitness in the grouping of the 
Nobel rewards. The cause of peace, and the cause of truth are 
of one family. Even as those who love science and devote their 
lives to physics or chemistry, even as those who create new and 
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higher ideals for mankind in literature, even so with those who 
love peace, there is no limit set. Whatever has been accomplished 
in the past is petty compared to the glory of the promise of the 
future. 


Houston’s Horrible Hints 


ECRETARY Houston of the Department of the Treas- 

ury is making himself very unpleasant just at present 
by pointing out that the state of the nation’s finances makes 
imperative new taxes if the Excess.Profits tax is aban- 
doned. In his annual report he points out: 


Revision of taxes should be effected. There can and should be 
a better distribution of the tax burden. Unwise taxes should be 
eliminated. But any scheme which would, after this fiscal year, 
yield for several years to come less than $4,000,000,000 would 
be incompatible with safety and sound finance. And the country 
should face the fact that present taxes even may not in the 
future be relied upon to yield the needed revenue. 


He agreed that the Excess Profits tax in its present form 
was not working well because it discriminated against con- 
servatively capitalized corporations and encouraged over- 
capitalization, and also that some of the wartime consump- 
tion taxes which had proved difficult to collect might be 
abandoned and that the supertax on incomes might be so 
modified as not to drive the very wealthy to investing all 
their wealth in tax-exempt securities. So far, so good, says 
the taxpayer. But look at the new taxes which the Treas- 
ury Department thinks necessary to fill the vacuum so 
created: 


Tax of 20 per cent on corporation profits, distributed or un- 
distributed, plus a higher surtax rate; to yield $690,000,000. 

Additional tax of 6 per cent on corporation incomes; to yield 
$465,000,000. 

Readjustment of supertax on individual incomes; to yield 
$230,000,000. 

Abolition of $2000 exemption on corporation incomes; to 
yield $58,000,000. 

Increase from 4 to 6 per cent on incomes of $5000 or less, and 
from 8 to 12 per cent on incomes from $5000 to $10,000; to 
yield $150,940,000. - 

Tax of two cents a gallon on gasoline; to yield $90,000,000. 

License tax of 50 cents a horse power on motor cars; to yield 
$100,000,000. 

Additional sales tax on automobiles, motor cycles and acces- 
sories; to yield $100,000,000. 

Additional 10 per cent tax on theater tickets, to yield $70,- 
000,000. 

Additional $2 a thousand on cigarets; to yield $70,000,000. 

Additional 25 cents a thousand on cigars; to yield $5,000,000. 

Additional tax on tobacco and snuff; to yield $8,000,000. 

Additional tax of 5 per cent on candy; to yield $20,000,000. 

Additional tax of 7 per cent on chewing gum; to yield $2,000,- 


Additional tax of 7 per cent on toilet soap; to yield $4,000,000. 

A 10 per cent tax on sales by manufacturers and importers of 
cosmetics, perfumes and medicinal articles, in place of present 
tax on consumer; to yield $10,000,000. 


TWO VIEWS OF CONGRESS AND THE BUDGET 
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Norris, for George Matthew Adams 
Congress: This hurts me more than it will you 








Seems kind o’ careless, doesn’t it? 
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Greene in New turk bvenmg Post 
It’s his turn now 
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Additional tax of 5 per cent on jewelry and precious metals; 
to yield $25,000,000. 

Additional tax of 5 per cent on musical instruments; to yield 
$13,000,000. 


Additional tax of 5 per cent on motion picture films; to yield 
$4,000,000 


Immigration Bill’ Passes House 


N December 13 the House of Representatives passed 

the Johnson bill establishing a temporary bar against 
all labor immigration. The vote was 293 to 41. Twenty-three 
Democrats and eighteen Republicans voted in the minority; 
nearly all the opponents of the bill representing industrial 
constituencies in such states as New York, Illinois and 
Massachusetts. The measure is not intended as a basis for 
permanent immigration policy, but simply as an emergency 
“injunction” to halt immigration until Congress, with its 
usual leisureliness, can determine the policy it wishes to 
adopt. 

The bill as originally drafted barred immigration for two 
years, but in the course of discussion in the House it was 
amended to a one year’s exclusion policy. Further import- 
ant amendments are expected in the Senate. Senator Dil- 
lingham of Vermont has introduced a bill limiting the num- 
ber of aliens of any nationality who may be annually ad- 
mitted to the United States to 5 per cent of the number of 
persoris of that nationality already resident in the United 
States. The aim of this measure is to restrict immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe and from Asia, without 
any direct discrimination against any nation, and this is 
possible because the older immigration, which would count 
largely in determining the number of persons resident in 
the United States, came largely from such countries of 
northwestern Europe as Germany, Scandinavia, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, and the big immigration from such coun- 
tries as Italy, Poland, Russia and Syria is comparatively 
recent. . . 

The House of Representatives voted unanimously to re- 
peal legislation “that by its terms is in force only during 
the existence of a state of war.” The Lever Food Control 
Act, the Trading with the Enemy Act, the War Finance 
Corporation Act and the acts governing the Liberty and 
Victory loans were not comprized within the scope of the 
original resolution, but by a vote of 179 to 187 an amend- 
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ment was adopted, on the motion of Representative Bland 
of Indiana, including in the repeal the Lever Act with the 
exception of a section relating to rents in the District of 
Columbia. Among the measures repealed were the tem- 
porary clauses of the Espionage Act, frequently used dur- 
ing the war to suppress pro-German and pacifist agitation, 
and the Overman Act, which enabled the President to re- 
organize at his will the machinery of the executive branch 
of the Government. 


On the Listening Porch 


RESIDENT-elect Harding is spending his days at 

Marion picking thoughts from “great minds” before 
he announces the personnel of his cabinet or the direction 
of his foreign policy. He is keeping his pre-election pledge 
that he would make the Marion porch a “listening post” 
and would consult with representative men of all shades 
of thought in the endeavor to reconcile differences and find 
a common ground on which all Americans might stand. 
Asked if he had determined on any cabinet appointments 
he said to the reporters that he had made no offers to any- 
one and “You can put that in your papers today and to- 
morrow and every day after until announcement to the 
contrary is forthcoming.” Among those who have been asked 
into consultation by Senator Harding are ex-President Taft, 
Elihu Root, Herbert Hoover, Charles E. Hughes, Colonel 
George Harvey and many members of the Senate. The 
exact advice given by these men is, of course, confidential; 
but it is believed that Taft, Root, Hoover and Hughes 
favor the existing League of Nations with some amend- 
ments, and that Harvey and many Senators, even including 
some who were formerly “Lodge reservationists,” are op- 
posed to the whole idea. President Wilson has intimated 
that he would be glad to confer with Senator Harding, but 
no definite arrangements have as yet been made for a White 
House conference. 

Governor Cox has extended a signal courtesy to his suc- 
cessful rival for the presidency. He telegraphed Harding 
that he would appoint Senator-elect Willis, who is a Repub- 
lican, to the Ohio Senatorship if he wished to resign now. 
Hitherto Senator Harding has hesitated to resign for fear 
that the Democratic Governor of. Ohio would appoint a 
Democratic Senator in his place to fill out the term. 
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Here is a real stunt in horsemanship—pyramid riding three 

abreast and three deep. It was exhibited by members of the New 

York City police force as one of the incidents in their annual 
Field Day 
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Telephoning Pictures 


We think our present news-gather- 
ing facilities are perfect, yet that is 
far from true. Correspondents thru- 
out the world send their stories to 
the newspapers and periodicals via 
telegraph, cable and wireless. But until 
now we have had to send our photo- 
graphs by courier, express or mail. 
The far-off correspondent sends his 
story by the fastest route, and the pho- 
tographs come along several weeks or 
months later. 

With a view to perfecting our news- 
gathering facilities, several inventors 
have been at work on some means for 
sending photographs over telegraph or 
telephone wires, and possibly cables 
and wireless. By far the most success- 
ful of these schemes is that of Edouard 
Belin, of Paris, France, who is now in 
this country for the purpose of demon- 
strating his system. Already Belin has 
transmitted photographs over hun- 
dreds of miles of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines in France and Belgium, as 
well as over the short cable under the 
English Channel, in a test from Paris 
to London. His system is certainly well 
beyond the laboratory stage. 

The photograph to be transmitted is 

















Now escaping convicts will find their 
photographs there before them, and tele- 
graphed news stories can be accompanied 
by news pictures. This photograph was re- 
ceived over 550 miles of wire in France, 
retaining remarkably the expression and 
the light-and-shade values of the original 
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photographically printed on to a brass 
cylinder, which print is then treated so 
as to produce the printed photograph 
in bas relief. The cylinder is then 
placed in the transmitter, which 
resembles the old-time cylinder type 
phonograph. As the cylinder is revol- 
ved at a speed identical to that of the 
receiving cylinder at the other end of 
the line, there presses on its uneven 
surface the stylus of a- microphone. 
The latter member is not unlike the 
usual telephone transmitter. The un- 
even surface of the bas relief photo- 
graph on the transmitter cylinder causes 
more or less current to flow over the 
telegraph or telephone line. Obviously, 
then, the delicate half-tone modula- 
tions of the original photograph are 
thus translated into delicate modula- 
tions of an electric current. 

Following the delicate modulations 
of the current over the wires to the 
receiving end, we find that they are 
passed through what is known as a 
Blondel oscillograph, an . instrument 
which carries a diminutive mirror on 
a pair of silver wires, said mirror turn- 
ing more or less on its axis in accord- 
ance with the strength of the received 
current. A special form of lamp is 
employed to project a thin but intense 
beam of light on to this small mirror. 
As the mirror swings about on its axis, 
it reflects the beam of light in a 
horizontal plane from side to side. This 
reflected beam passes through a screen 
of varying density, through a lens 
which concentrates the beam, and on 
to a tiny hole no larger than the finest 
needle hole. Obviously, when the beam 
passes through the more transparent 
parts of the screen, the light falling 
on the tiny hole is strongest, and when 
the beam strikes the opaque sections 
of the screen, the light does not reach 
the tiny hole. Thus the current fluctu- 
ations, which represent the photo- 
graphic blacks and whites and half 
tones at the transmitting end, are 
translated into varying strengths of 
light. 

Behind the tiny hole is a cylinder 
revolving at exactly the same speed as 
the transmitter cylinder, but covered 
with sensitized photographic paper. 
The tiny hole starts at one end of the 
cylinder and travels over to the other 
end, thus covering every part of the 
cylinder. The changing values of light 
are recorded on the sensitized paper or 
film, which is then developed in a dark 
room in the usual manner. 

The speed of transmission is a 
matter of photographic detail. If a 
coarse result matters little, then the 
speed can be increased. If a photo- 


‘graph is quite detailed and this detail 
must be preserved. then the speed is 
materially reduced. Thus good work 
requires from four to eight minutes; 
crude photographs can be transmitted 
in from three to six minutes. By a 
special attachment at the transmitting 
end and a slight modification in the 
receiver, type matter, handwriting,” 
drawings, maps and other documents 
executed in black and white can be 
rapidly transmitted. 
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In Hamburg, Germany, all the street cars 
running past the post-office have been 
fitted with post boxes into which letters 
can be dropped at any point. All the mail 
clerk has to do is to get the letters from 
the boxes when the cars stop at the Post 
Office. Not so much walking for him, and 

a far more rapid transit for the letters 


When Dragons Lived in 
Canada 


A half-dozen fossil skeletons of 
giant dinosaurs that lived millions of 
years ago have been recently taken 
out of the Red Deer bone quarries in 
Alberta, which had already produced 
some of the most remarkable prehis- 
toric relics in the world. An expedition 
from the Royal Ontario Museum was 
in the field thru the summer, and its 
discoveries have been removed to To- 
ronto to be mounted. 

Dr. W. A. Parks, in charge of the 
bone-hunting work of the Ontario mu- 
seum, believes that he has among this 
year’s finds a dinosaurian skeleton dif- 
ferent from any previously known to 
science. It is a crested dinosaur with 
a backward spine-like prolongation of 
the skull. The skull measures fully six 
feet from the tip of the jaw to its ex- 
treme point. 

The Red Deer River fossil beds are 
now known to be as good a hunting 
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torious party in every national elec- 
tion since 1860. : 


ss 
Lynchings in the United States so 
far during 1920 have reached fifty. 
ake 
Mr. Christensen, Farmer-Labor can- 
didate for President, announces that the 
party will start a shoe factory to 


finance its next campaign from the: net 
revenues. 


OR 


The trend toward standardization 
keeps up. American paint manufactur- 








He measures 30 feet in his bones. And there were more like him on the Red Deer river- 


banks, three million years ago 


ground for reptilian remains as are 
the South Dakota Bad-Lands for 
mammals. The river cuts thru the 
prairie, about one hundred miles north 
of Calgary, to a depth of 400 feet, and 
s:ides in the canon, caused by the 
river current setting against the bank, 
have laid bare many bones of various 
sorts and sizes. With these clues to 
work on, the relic hunters have dug 
further into the bank, finding the best 
specimens still imbedded in slabs of 
rock, which they have then packed in 
plaster paris for shipment. Cutting the 
skeletons loose from the rock for 
mounting, the final process at the 
museums, is always a work of extreme 
difficulty and delicacy. 

It is believed to be at least 3,000,000 
years since the creatures found in the 
Alberta boneyards were in the flesh. 
That was before the Rocky Mountains 
existed, or when they were in process 
of formation, and what is now the 
prairie country east of them’ was but 
slightly raised above sea level. It was 
then a well-wooded country and was 
full of marshes, lakes, and sluggish 
streams. The conditions were thus per- 
fectly adapted to an abundant rep- 
tilian life, which at last was over- 
whelmed by the gigantic earth-push 
that came in from the Pacific, raising 
the mountains and filling up the coun- 
try immediately beyond them. That a 
change of climate came with that vast 
re-creation is evident in the contrast 
between present conditions and those 
indicated by the sub-tropical remains 
in the Red Deer valley. 

While the most important discov- 
eries have been classified as dinosaurs— 
crested, horned, and duck-billed—there 
have been many reptilian specimens 
of minor proportions as well, such as, 


the* scientists tell us, batrachians, 
plesiosaurs, and _ rhynchocephalians. 
Furthermore, the relic-hunters have 


found remains of turtles and fishes, of 
crocodiles and primitive mammals, of 
tree trunks and now extinct plant life. 
And the sum total of these remarkable 
discoveries has been of many tons’ 
weight. 

With all the bones that have gone 
from the Red Deer quarries to Ottawa, 
Toronto, and New York, there are still 
many more, it is believed, awaiting fu- 
ture digging. The erosion of the 
canon-sides as time goes on will lay 
bare further treasures, and some more 
big skeletons will be added in due time 
to the continent’s fossil galleries. 


Between the Acts 


Frank Vanderlip, the banker, has pur- 
chased the entire village of Sparta, New 
York, which he will rebuild as a model 
town, 

ee 

In Nebraska, owing to the high price 
of coal and the size of the corn crop, far- 
mers are again burning corn for fuel as in 
pioneer days. 

es 


A “jinricmobile” has been established 
in Tokio. It has the framework of the old 
jinricksha but is run by motor instead of 


by man power. 
ee 


According to the United States game 
warden of the Department of Agriculture 
there are 7,000,000 people in the United 
States who make a practice of hunting. 

ke 


A London barber computed that it takes 
200 razor strokes to shave a customer. He 
estimated that he made 288,000 razor 
strokes a week in the course of his trade. 

Oe 


According to The Wall Street Journal, 
which ought to know, with the exception 
of the election of 1916 the party with the 
largest campaign fund has been the vic- 


ers have reduced the number of stand- 

ard colors from 100 to 24 and automo- 

bile tire manufacturers have reduced 
sizes from 287 to 9. 

eee 

The new superintendent of police in 
Chicago has ordered a chart prepared 
showing the home of every known criminal 
in Chicago. Patrolmen will be required 
to keep a record of every change of ad- 
dress of those on the crook list. 


Lives and Dollars 


One hundred dollars a year does not 
seem a very high valuation for the 
average human life—in fact, many of 
us might feel that we are worth rather 
more than that. Yet, with only this 
amount as a unit, it has been estimated 
that the economic loss to the United 
States thru one disease alone is $25,- 
000,000,000, and possibly double that 
sum. A recent study made by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
indicates that an average of two and a 
half years could be added to every in- 
dividual’s life if tuberculosis were 
eliminated. 

Since the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation began its campaign fifteen 
years ago, the death rate from tuber- 
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“American Ladies Will Not Be Slaves. Give Us a Fair Compensation.” And the 
picture on the banner is of a shawled and be-flounced “lady” kneeling at the feet 
of Tyrant Man. Way back in 1860 the women workers of Lynn, Massachusetts, went 
on strike for more wages, with. slogans and parades and all the other trimmings. 
This is the scene reconstructed for the industrial film that Carlyle Ellis has just 
made for the Industrial Committee of the Y. W. C. A., National Board. This three- 
reel picture, “From Whistle to Whistle,” and another two-reel industrial film, “When 
Women Work,” both produced and directed by Mr. Ellis, are two interesting 
evidences of the widening range and reach of the motion-picture medium. “When 
Women Work,” in which the subject is treated in fictional narrative style, was 
prepared for the Women’s Bureau of the United States Labor Department 
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culosis has declined from over 200 per 
1,000 population to approximately 145 
thereby saving the country about 
50,000 lives a year. But there are 
1,000,000 cases of tuberculosis in this 
country at the present time and ap- 
proximately another 1,000,000 persons 
have the disease in a quiescent stage. 
If the terrific economic loss from the 
disease were confined to one occupa- 
tion, the enormous waste of human 
life caused by a preventable and 
curable disease would stagger the civ- 
ilized world. But tuberculosis takes its 
toll from all classes of society and its 
victims are scattered thru every trade 
and profession. 

In order to continue its campaign 
against the white plague, the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its 1,200 
affiliated agencies are con- 
ducting a sale of Christ- 
mas seals from Decem- 
ber 1 to 11 inclusive. It 
has been estimated that 
the necessary health ma- 
chinery to control tuber- 
culosis would cost ap- 
proximately $2 per person 
in any American com- 
munity, or a total for the 
entire population of the 
United States of $2,000,- 
000 spread over a period 
of ten years. This would 
mean a net saving to the 
United States of producing 
power valued at approxi- 
mately $23,000,000,000 
within ten years if tuber- 
culosis could be elimi- 
nated. 


Grow Your Own 
Ice 


To make natural ice 
one essential is water, and 
the other is freezing 
weather. The trouble is 
that in many cases there 
is plenty of the right kind 
of weather, but little or 
none of the water, at least 
the kind of water that 
will be still long enough 
to be frozen. There are 
several ways of getting 
around this difficulty, ac- 
cording to “Harvesting 
and Storing Ice on the 
Farm,” a farmers’ bul- 
letin issued by the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Suppose a farmer finds 
no suitable lake or pond in his neigh- 
borhood. He can create an artificial 
lake by diverting a stream into an ex- 
cavation, or by building a dam across 
a low piece of ground. Some farmers 
have made artificial lakes in their 
front yards, and they have been pretty 
in summer as well as useful in the 
winter. One thing that must not be 
forgotten is to keep these lakes pure 
and clean. 

But suppose a farmer has no place 
for a lake, altho cold weather prevails 
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Bray Studios 
Three of the flakes that you 


brush carelessly from 
coatsleeve or clear from your 
front walk with a shovel 
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in his part of the country for several 
weeks at a time. He can freeze his ice 
in metal cans or special paper bags. 

“The cans may be made in any con- 
venient size by a local tinsmith,” says 
the bulletin, “and should be of gal- 
vanized iron reinforced at top and bot- 
tom with iron strips. 

“The bottom is made smaller than 
the top, to make the removal of the 
ice easier. The cans are placed near 
the water supply, filled with water, 
and left exposed to the weather. A 
shell of ice soon freezes around the in- 
ner surface, and when the shell is from 
one and one-half to two inches thick, 
hot water is poured over the outside 
of the can and the shell removed. A 
hole is broken thru at the top of the 
shell and most of the water inside is 
then poured out. As 
the freezing pro- 
gresses water is 
poured into the shell a 
little at a time until a 
solid block of ice is 
produced. By this 
method only a few 
cans are required. 

“About the same 
method is employed 
when special paper 
bags are used, altho 
they do not last so 
long as the cans. The 
advantage of the bags 
over the metal cans is 
mainly in cheapness, 
for they are not so 
convenient to handle. 

Another method that 
can be used in very cold 
sections of the United 
States is to run water 
into the ice house and 
let a layer freeze. This 
is done by first con- 
structing a dam of snow 
around the floor of the 
house 10 or 12 inches 
from the walls in order 
to allow sawdust in- 
sulation next to the 
walls. The interior of 
the house is then flood- 
ed with a few inches of 
water, which soon 
freezes, the procedure 
being repeated until the 
house is filled with ice. 
It is then covered with 
sawdust and closed up 
until ice is needed. A 
great disadvantage of 
this method is that in 
order to remove ice it 
must be cut or chopped 
out with an ax, which 
results in uneven and 
irregular pieces.” 


Nature’s Formal Art 
By Jerome Lachenbruch 


When man seeks models for design, 
he invariably turns to nature. And so 
faithfully has he copied her that we 
often refer to the copy rather than 
to the original when we suddenly 
come upon a thing of beauty. “As pret- 
ty as a picture” came into the lan- 
guage after someone had seen nature 
and painted her truly. 
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Biuy Studwes 
The spider makes a lovely web for dew 
crystals to thread themselves upon 


Snowflakes and frost crystals are an 
endless source of design. In the ac- 
companying photographs, taken by the 
Bray Studios, dew, frost and snow 
crystals have been many times en- 
larged to show the intricacies of their 
pattern. And by studying these crystal 
forms, one may tell whether a snow- 
flake on one’s coat sleeve is from a 
local or a “great” storm. 

All crystals are hexagonal in form, 
and their detail varies according to 
the altitude in which they are found. 
The lacy, open-work crystals are the 
product of local storms, whereas the 
solid ones sometimes fall from as 
great a hight as eight miles. 

The phenomenon of crystallization 
is very much like plant growth. If a 
crystal breaks an arm, it grows an- 
other to replace the missing member. 
In the formation of snow and dew 
crystals, the nucleus, or center, forms 
first. This determines the shape of the 
full-grown crystal. 

In these exquisite, variegated pat- 
terns designers are continually find- 
ing suggestions for brocades, wall 
papers, silks and tapestries. 


The Movie Aristocracy 


The Motion Picture Magazine has 
done its bit in solving the pressing 
problems of the day by taking a poll 
of its readers on the most popular mov- 
ing picture actors and actresses. 

The ten table of those ranking high- 
est is just announced as follows: 


Actresses 
Mary Pickford 

Norma Talmadge 
Peet We ccccceccccs 
Mme. Nazimova 
Constance Talmadge .. 

Pe, CL ccsenesenesscneeseocaune 
Mary Miles Minter 
Viola Dana 
Theda Bara 
Lillian Gish 
Actors 
William 
Wallace Reid 
Richard 
Douglas 
Eugene 
William 
J. Warren Kerrigan 
Wee TEE cccccccetccccoscscnvcsseseesy 
Thomas Meighan 
Charles Ray 
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5,065 
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Elsie Ferguson, Marguerite Clark, 
Anita Stewart, Dorothy Gish, Dorothy 
Dalton and Geraldine Farrar are left 
freezing out in the cold, and Charlie 
Chaplin can only hold down sixteenth 
place with a muster of 2901 votes. 














A Number of Things 


I am baffled by « theological prob- 
lem. I wonder if any of my readers 
are expert enougn to solve it for me. 
The case is this: 

Last November the army of Baron 
Wrangel, together with a host of Rus- 
sian refugees, pursued by the Bolshe- 
viki, escaped into the Crimean penin- 
sula. The isthmus of Perekop, connect- 
ing the Crimea to the mainland, is 
less than three miles wide and it had 
been strongly fortified with trenches 
and barbed wire by French engineers 
and was defended with ten and twelve 
inch cannon as wel! as mach‘ne guns. 
On the left of this causeway was an 
arm of the Black Sea, protected by the 
French and British fleets. On the right 
the shallower but impassable Putrid 
Sea, a branch of the Sea of Azov. Gen- 
eral Wrangel announced to the world 
that his army was now safe and could 
hold out all wintcr. He might have said 
like Horatius at the bridge: 

In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three. 

Now who will stand on either hand 

And keep the bridge with me? 

But that night occurred one of those 
events which our legal documents, in- 
heriting their phraseology from the 
age of faith, call “an act of God,” 
meaning generally by that a calamity 
of nature. The Siwash or Putrid Sea 
very rarely freezes over altogether, 
even in the dead of winter, and this 
was early in November. The Crimea 
is the Riviéra of Russia, where the 
nobility have their winter homes. But 
there came a severe freeze and when 
the Bolsheviki woke they found an ice 
bridge had been placed across the 
waters that separated them from their 
foes. It was strong enough to hold the 
army and artillery so they crossed 
quickly, took the White forces in the 
rear and defeated them with great 
slaughter. The fortress of Sevastopol 
fell into the hands of the Reds a few 
days later and with it the food and 
military supplies that had been stored 
there for the winter. The French and 
British ships could carry away only a 
part of the hundred thousand men, 
women and children who had sought 
safety in the Crimea from the Bol- 
sheviki. 

Now this is the sort of unprecedented 
occurrence that would formerly have 
been called “providential”—if it had 
happened on the other side. I used to 
hear of such special providences in 
Wednesday night prayer meetings and 
there are many of them recorded in 
American, English and Jewish history. 
If now the Siwash Sea had frozen over 
to let pass the Russian refugees, 
mostly members of the Orthodox 
Church, doubtless praying as hard as 
they could, and then broken up just 
in time to engulf the wicked Bolshe- 
viki, that would seem all right and af- 
ford a good illustration for a sermon. 
But nobody can imagine the Lord’s in- 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


tervening in behalf of Bolsheviki who 
openly flout him and violate all the 
commandments, especially the tenth. 
The Moscow wireless does not say that 
Trotzky, like his historic ancestor, 
stood on the shore and stretched out 
his hand over the sea and caused it to 
become dry so a'l hs host could pass 
over in safety. There is no reason to 
think that any of the Bolsheviki 
prayed to have their enemies deliv- 
ered into their hands by a miracle. We 
might suppose they swore when they 
found their quarry had escaped and 
swearing is said to be a form of 
prayer. But the Bolsheviki, being of- 
ficially atheists, could not even swear 
without making hypocrites of them- 
selves, and we should not accuse them 
of that without proof. 

If now the devil had a kind of 
special providence of his own—that 
might help us out of the dilemma. It 
seems a sort of devilish trick, but I’m 
not sure that Satan possesses the 
power to upset the customary order 
of nature to help out or rather on his 
disciples. Besides flame rather than 
frost is his special weapon—tho we 
have Dante’s testimony to the con- 
trary. 

But I have not heard anything about 
the devil for years, that is, in church. 
‘he preachers seem to have forgotten 
him, altho he used to be considered an 
important personage, not safely to be 
ignored. I miss him. There are some 
theological problems that I can’t seem 
to solve without him. The older I get 
the more puzzled I become. Things 
seemed simpler when I was young. 





My appeal for relief from my per- 
plexity brought a quicker response than 
I anticipated, for as soon as the galley 
proof came in due course to the desk 
of my colleague, Preston Slosson, he 
turned in the following commentary. 
But it would shatter the tradition of 
paternal omniscience to accept the so- 
lution of my son as entirely satisfac- 
tory, so I still hold the question open 
to the reader. 


The devil may easily have great power 
over the weather, for is he not “Prince of 
the Power of the Air’? Is he not in all 
ages credited with the power to raise 
storms and other untoward meteorological 
conditions? Would this not be especially 
true in a hellish country like Russia near 
a place with the sinister name of the 
“Putrid Sea”? 

Robinson, it is true, says in ‘““‘The New 
History” that “there are few events which 
can nowadays be ascribed with certainty to 
the devil,” but he is perhaps unduly scep- 
tical. 

Of course, the question might be asked 
why God permitted the devil to send 
inappropriate weather since, in all 
legends, divine miracles are supposed to 
affect climatic conditions also (sinners 
struck by lightning, etc.). But that would 
raise the prior question of why God per- 
mitted the Bolsheviki to exist at all or any 
evil to exist at all, which would raise the 


whole problem of the existence of evil 
which is not to be settled in a footnote. 

And then there is another hypothesis; 
the Wranglers may have been sinners also. 
If not so much as the Bolsheviki, at least 
enough to require divine “chastisement.” 
From what I know of the white Russians 
this seems at least plausible. 

My own view is that whether other 
things be predestined or no, the weather 
(being a material and natural phenome- 
non) is quite thoroly predestined and that 
until the human race has devised ap- 
paratus to make weather at will we must 
adapt our prayers and our military strat- 
egy to the weather as we find it instead of 
adapting the weather to our prayers and 
strategy. God does not temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb; the shorn lamb had better 
move south or get a coat.’ P. 8. 

* * & 

Two insoluble feminine problems of 
the drama: 

Where Melisande came from. 

Where Nora went to. 

* * * 

Charlie Chaplin declares that his 
wife is wrong when she says he is a 
Bolshevist. But why then does he act 
like one, smashing up the furniture, 
bothering everybody with his stupidity 
and bobbing up again whenever he gets 
knocked down? 

* * * 

If your house is infested by rela- 
tives perhaps you will be interested in 
the following advertisement that ap- 
peared in the Sydney, Australia, 
Daily News: 

WHITE AUNTS positively destroyed for 
£2 2s. No charge while any remain alive on 
your property. White Aunt Chemical Coy. 

+ * * 

At this season it is meet that our 
minds should revert to our heroic an- 
cestors who starved and died three 
hundred years ago that we might en- 
joy freedom and plenty. Captain Roger 
Clay in his Memoirs, written about 
1676, gives a distressing picture of the 
pieneer days at Plymouth: 

our beginning many were in great 
aits for want of provision for themselves 
and their little ones. Oh, the hunger that 
many suffered, and saw no hope in an eye 
of reason to be supplied, only by clams, 
mussels and fish. In thuse days 
God did cause his people to trust in him 
and to be contented with mean things. It 
was not accounted a strange thing in those 
days to drink water, and to eat samp or 
hominy without butter or milk. 

Such were the privations of the 
Puritans. But the chief change in the 
three subsequent centuries seems to be 
that things have got scarcer and 
dearer. Clams, which they had for the 
digging, are now seventy-five cents for 
six of the size of the dime. Mussels are 
hardly to be had and fish of the boniest 
kind costs $1.50 per plank. As for the 
spirits that our spiritual forefathers 
missed so much, it is not accounted a 
strange thing in these days to drink 
water. So let us trust in God and keep 
our country dry. 


—_— 
1The Wrangel army was moving south as 
fast as it could. E. E. 8S. 
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~ Here are Books—and Books 


The Real Carnegie 


The Autobiography of Andrew Car- 
negie is an extraordinary book. The 
romance of an unknown immigrant boy 
who became one of the richest men 
of the world is a demonstration that 
in business—as in life itself—honesty 
is the best policy and character is the 
only thing that counts. The old-fash- 
ioned virtues of thrift, faithfulness, 
courtesy and perseverance, thank God, 
still lead in America to fame and for- 
tune. 

The autobiography is naturally di- 
vided, into two main sections: the period 
in which the author amassed his for- 
tune and the period in which he put 
his wealth to public use. The first 
period is much more complete than the 
second. It was written some twenty 
years before the latter part of the book 
and shows a unity of design that the 
latter lacks. What Mr. Carnegie tells 
about the last part of his life is largely 
anecdotal. He does not divulge the 
triumphs and trials of giving away 
money as he does the making of it. 
Carnegie the business statesman we 
see pretty clearly, but Carnegie the 
philanthropist does not come out in 
clear relief. Yet Mr. Carnegie’s ulti- 
mate fame will rest on his practice and 
theory of benevolence. Mr. Carnegie 
scarcely mentions his big foundations 
and then in only the most casual way. 
Most of the latter part of the book is 
devoted to his friendships with Lord 
Bryce, John Maley, Matthew Arnold, 
John Hay, Viscount Bryce, Herbert 
Spencer and others. All this is interest- 
ing enough, but he could have told us 
more about Peace and Libraries, and 
hero funds, and his religious belief. Mr. 
Carnegie’s personality, however, which 
is after all the essence of any autobiog- 
raphy, is revealed in every page. We 
see a man who was never too old to 
learn, who knew poetry, who loved 
music, who adored his mother, his wife 
and his daughter. We come to love this 
vital, high-minded, generous American 
who looks out upon the world with 
a kindly and optimistic but whimsical 
and sometimes mischievous glance. 

The volume is as entertaining as it 
is inspiring. It will undoubtedly rank 
high among the world’s lasting auto- 
biographies. 

Happily Dr. Lynch’s little volume of 
personal recollections of Mr. Carnegie 
admirably supplements the autobiog- 
raphy. Dr. Lynch only knew Carnegie 
the philanthropist, and his book there- 
fore deals with Mr. Carnegie during 
that period of life which is hurried 
over in the autobiography when the 
iron master was at his wisest and mel- 
lowest. Here we see Mr. Carnegie in 
the intimacy of his household and about 
his daily avocations. Mr. Carnegie al- 
ways declared he owed his success in 
_life more than anything else to the 
young men of promise whom he picked 
for partners and asvociates. Dr. 
Lynch’s interest in the peace and in 
other humanitarian movements was 
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the reason that Mr. Carnegie made him 
a trusted friend. Mr. Carnegie would 
talk to him like a junior partner and 
Dr. Lynch gives many “close ups” of 
Mr. Carnegie’s views on peace, educa- 
tion, literature, and religion. If Dr. 
Lynch is more of a eulogist than critic, 
we forgive him. He even would make 
out Mr. Carnegie to be a very religious 
man. But in this Dr. Lynch is not far 
wrong for tho Mr. Carnegie seldom 
went into a church, he did know his 
Bible like a true Scot and for the real 
essence of religion he had only the 
deepest reverence. 


Dr. Lynch also tells us, as the auto- 


biography does not, how some of the. 


great foundations took their inception, 
for Dr. Lynch was one of the three 
or four who suggested to Mr. Carnegie 
his $10,000,000 endowment for peace 
and he more than anyone else was the 
one who induced Mr. Carnegie to en- 
dow the Church Peace Union with 
$2,000,000. 

The envious, the thoughtless, have 
said many harsh things about Mr. Car- 
negie. The Socialists have held him up 
as the type of man that only a 
wicked capitalist system could produce. 
Whether in the good days to come so- 
ciety will permit future Carnegies to 
enjoy the prestige and power that 
comes with amassing and distributing 
millions we do not have to express 
an opinion here. : 

But considering the times in which 
he lived and the business and economic 
standards prevailing, Andrew Carne- 
gie lived a great and good life and 
has served his day and generation as 
have few men. 

These two fascinating books taken 
together will explain the real Carnegie 
to his countrymen. We cordially rec- 
ommend them to the public. 


The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie, by 
Andrew Carnegie. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Personal Recollections of Andrew Carnegie, 
by Dr. Frederick Lynch, Fleming H. Revell 
& Co. 


Russian People 


An interesting contribution to Ameri- 
ca’s increasing collection of first-hand 
impressions of the Russian revolution is 
Russian People, by Princess Cantacu- 
zene, the grand daughter of General 
U. S. Grant. For twenty years or more 
Princess Cantacuzéne has lived in Rus- 
sia; she describes from intimate knowl- 
edge the attitude of the mass of Russian 
peasants,. outside the cities, toward the 
fall of the aristocratic régime and the 
establishment of the Bolshevist govern- 
ment. Because Prince Cantacuzéne was 
a leading officer in the ¢ampaigns in the 
south of Russia and the Ukraine his 
wife writes authoritatively, too, of 
“The Crimea’s Effort,” “The Ukrainian 
Movement” and “Kolchak.” 

These “revolutionary recollections” 
are, as their author implies, only side- 
lights on the general trend in Russia 
during the last three years, but they 
present readable and accurate impres- 


sions of events on which full informa- 
tion is still hard to get. 


Russian People, by Princess Cantacuzéne, 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. 


Things Eternal 


An excellent book for leisurely read- 
ing on a Sunday afternoon is Things 
Eternal by the Rev. John Kelman, 
D. D., pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. In the preface Dr. 
Kelman stresses the point that this col- 
lection from his sermons is but “fugi- 
tive glimpses of eternal things.” And 
because of their somewhat fragmen- 
tary presentation these “glimpses” are 
more stimulating than well-rounded 
addresses with no loose ends to serve 
as starting points for further reflec- 
tion. “An old author, speaking of the 
journey of life, has described Sundays 
as the inns where the traveler rests for 
a little while and collects his thoughts, 
both of the road he has traveled and 
of the destination whither it is leading 
him,” says Dr. Kelman. “Such is the 
intention of these studies.” 


Things Eternal, by Rev. John Kelman, D. D. 
George H. Doran Co. 


When You’re Not in a Hurry 


“The reading public in America and 
England get so few good sketches, in- 
deed so few volumes of sketches at all. 
that even the best work of this kind 
has unfairly little chance,” says John 
Galsworthy in his introduction to The 
Golden Bird, a volume of sketches by 
a young English writer, Dorothy 
Easton. I wonder if the chief reason 
does not lie in the speed at which most 
of us do our reading. Books of sketches 
and essays are not meant to be gulped 
in huge mouthfuls but picked up cas- 
ually from time to time; casually and 
leisurely, not between trains. If you 
can ever manage to be leisurely an: 
casual there are several new books you 
will very much enjoy. 

One of them is The Golden Bird, al- 
ready mentioned, which is made up of 
little pictures of people, some of them 
country people of southern England, 
some of them French. They are simple, 
vivid and effective in their simplicity. 
There is real insight and real skill in 
putting down what the author has seen. 
There is also a certain youthful in- 
sistence on the irony of fate and the 
blindness of most of the rest of the 
world. 

Very different in form and tone is 
E. Temple Thurston’s Sheepskins and 


‘Grey Russet. It is not exactly a series 


of sketches, neither is it exactly a novel 
tho a thread of story runs thru it. It 
is a record of a delightfully imprac- 
tical couple’s experiment in farming. 
but a situation at which the average 
person would look with hilarious humor 
Temple Thurston regards with whim- 
sical philosophy, a touch of pathos, and 
a very charming smile. In the end it is 
the story of the love of a man and his 
wife, quietly, delicately and intimately 
told. 

Again very different in tone, tho 
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likewise not intended to be. read thru 
in a hurry, are Katharine Fullerton 
Geroulds’ Modes and Morals. Mrs. 
Gerould is infiinitely more agreeable 
as an essayist than as a short story 
writer and her discussions of current 
problems, social, spiritual and literary, 
are not only clever but stimulating. 
She reaches no very definite conclu- 
sions, but then how definite a conclu- 
sion do you reach when you discuss the 
affairs of the universe over the dinner 
table with a brilliant, well read and 
entertaining friend? 

All Gaul, according to Dennis and 
Marion Chatham, the authors of Cape 
Coddities, is divided into “those who 
claim for the State of Maine the ex- 
clusive right to the title of ‘God’s Own 
Country,’ those who think of the North 
Shore and Paradise as synonymous, 
and those other fortunates whose re- 
gard for Cape Cod places it second 
only to heaven itself.” If you belong to 
the “fortunates” you will take great 
joy in this slender volume of amusing, 
informal essays on scallops and tea- 
houses, sailboats, fish, marshes and 
motors. Even if you do not know The 
Cape you will find them agreeable read- 
ing. I hesitate to say it for “gift book” 
is such a damning term, but this is the 
sort of volume, attractive in form as 
well as substance, which would make 
an ideal Christmas present for a Cape 
loving friend. 

Speaking of New England, if I 
wanted to teach a foreigner, or even 
perhaps a Westerner, to love it and to 
know what it really looks like, I should 
make him look at pictures by Walter 
King Stone. Even when he is drawing 
a chipmunk on a wall or a chickadee 
balancing on a bare bough Mr. Stone 
slips into the background the curve of 
a little hill or a bit of plowed field 
that never could be anywhere else in 
the world except New England, and 
when he paints a landscape it breathes 
atmosphere which is to places what 
personality is to people. In Berkshire 
Fields, which is illustrated by Walter 
King Stone, is written by Walter 
Prichard Eaton and if you find “de- 
light and stimulation—in the person- 
alities and the retreats of wild flowers” 
or in “the imaginative realization—of 
how the world looked last night to the 
animal which tracked warily here, 
searching for its prey,” you will find 
pleasant reading in these ramblings of 
an informal naturalist. 

There are not many people in the 
world who enjoy life so thoroly as 
&. V. Lucas. He seems always to have 
plenty of time and, rare trait in an 
Anglo-Saxon, not to feel ashamed of it. 
He wanders slowly and pleasantly 
about London, Paris, New York, little 
towns in Devonshire, discovering books 
and pictures, gateways and inns and 
people which the ordinary traveler has 
sped by unseeing. He writes of them, 
and of all sorts of ordinary, everyday 
things like aunts and telephones and 
punctuality, with pleasant leisureli- 
ness, with whimsicality and with deep 
enjoyment. Adventures and Enthusi- 
asms is well named; it arrives at the 
same conclusion that Stevenson drew 
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from the fact that “the world is so full 
of a number of things.” 

When you add to an artistic tem- 
perament a thoroly good sense of 
humor you get a delightful result, in 
other words Robert Haven Schauffler. 
His Fiddler’s Luck is the adventures 
of a ’cellist who “spent his spare time 
roaming to and fro and up and down 
seeking what he might devour in the 
way of musical fun.” How he learned 
to play the ’cello in his youth; the dan- 
gers and difficulties of traveling with 
a ’cello; how the ’cello entangled itself 
in his love affair; the adventures, 
agreeable or amusing or both, of a 
“fiddler militant” at Plattsburg, in a 
base hospital in France, with a friend- 
ly French family in Paris, in occupied. 
Germany; of all these he tells in a 
style as original as it is charming. 
Many of the chapters appeared in the 
form of essays in the Atlantic Monthly 
and now, strung on a gay thread of 
story they make one of the most thor- 
oly enjoyable books—whether you are 
a musician or not—that you have read 
in a long, long while. 


The Golden Bird, by Dorothy Easton. Alfred 
A. Knopf. Sheepskins and Grey Russet, by 
E. Temple Thurston. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Modes and Morals, by Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cape Cod- 
dities, by Dennis and Marion Chatham. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. In Berkshire Fields, by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Harper & Brothers. 
Adventures and Enthusiasms, by E. V. 
Lucas. George H. Doran Co. Fiddler’s Luck, 
by Robert Haven Schauffler. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


Tales of a Vanishing River 


When you establish yourself in front 
of a wood fire in an easy chair with an 
hour or two of leisure to look forward 
to, an excellent book to have at hand 
is Tales of a Vanishing River, by Earl 
H. Reed. The author of “The Dune 
Country” presents in it another col- 
lection of sketches and essays of out- 
doors, the text enlivened by a dozen 
or more drawings of unusual charm. 
The scene is laid in the region south- 
east of Lake Michigan; the characters 
are dry-humored, weather-seasoned na- 
tives whose shrewd philosophy and pro- 
vincial customs Mr. Reed catches with 
genial sympathy and real literary skill. 


Tales of a Vanishing River, by Earl H. Reed, 
John Lane Co. 


The Fallen Ulysses 


Venizelos, by Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons, is more than the biography of a 
man. It is also the story of a nation, 
for the career of Venizelos was so 
inseparably bound up with that of 
Greece that biography inevitably be- 
comes history. Mr. Gibbons, moreover, 
has packed into his 376 stirring pages 
not only biography and history but a 
prophecy and a plea. The prophecy is 
that Greece will continue to expand 
to its full ethnographic limits, including 
Constantinople. The plea is that, in- 
stead of accusing Venizelos of imperial- 
ism, the American people should sus- 
tain with their moral support his ideal 
of a “Greater Greece.” The book was 
written before the downfall of Premier 
Venizelos, but it will be none the less 
useful to show how great has been the 
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loss of both Greece and Europe in the 
defeat (tho perhaps but a temporary 
one) of the greatest Greek statesman 
of modern times. 


Venizelos, by Herbert Adams Gibbons. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


The Case Against Venizelos 


In Constantine I and the Greek 
People, by Paxton Hibben, we get the 
other side of the Greek story. While the 


‘author adheres strictly to a faithful 


and accurate recounting of the events 
which took place in Greece between the 
beginning of the Great War and the ab- 
dication of Constantine in 1917—events 
of which he as a special correspondent 
of the Associated Press had first-hand 
knowledge—his sympathies are very 
frankly with the deposed king. Constan- 
tine, he declares, was at all times loyal 
to the cause of the Allies and main- 


tained his neutrality only because be 


believed that an alliance with the En- 
tente under the conditions which they 
set down would mean ruin for Greece, 
whose interests he was bound to de- 
fend before everything else. On three 
distinct occasions, however, he is said 
to have offered to join with the Allies, 
but was prevented from doing so by 
the political machinations of Venizelos 
and the Allied representatives. 


Constantine I and the Greek People, by Paxton 
Hibben. Century Co. 


Once Upon a Time 


James Stephens’ writing has the gift 
of everlasting youth. Arthur Rack- 
ham’s drawings have inherent magic. 
Wherefore the two are fortunately met 
in a new book, primarily for children, 
but also full of appeal to grown-ups 
with a sense of humor—Irish Fairy 
Tales, wherein is narrated the folk lore 
of the origin of the Fenians. Mr. Ste- 
phens tells these fairy legends of sec- 
ond-century Ireland with the same 
whimsical humor that flavored “The 
Crock of Gold,” and with the same 
delicate charm of style. The book is one 
that any young person from eight to 
eighty would like to own. 


Irish Fairy Tales, by James Stephens. The 
Macmillan Co. 


Present Pilgrims in Boston 


There could hardly be a pleasanter 
guide book for a devout explorer than 
The Crooked and Narrow Streets of 
Boston, by Annie Haven Thwing. By 
numerous beautiful illustrations and 
intelligible maps it lures the reader to 
follow with increasing interest the 
story of how the town of Boston grew 
up, and it makes possible a hundred 
or more informal pilgrimages that may 
be made in Boston today to compara- 
tively unknown points of historic in- 
terest. 


The Crooked and Narrow Streets of Boston, 
by Annie Haven Thwing. Marshall Jones Co. 


Galsworthy Limited 


Illustrations and text fit together 
with unusual charm in Awakening, a 
short story by John Galsworthy, which 
is published in “gift book” style. The 
hero of the tale is young Jon, the most 
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recent representative of the Forsyte 
family whose annals were recorded in 
“A Man of Property” and “In Chan- 
cery.” Jon is a lovable, alert youngster, 
somewhat over-idealized in this story 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s. But R. H. Sauter’s 
accompanying drawings accentuate 
Jon’s human idiosyncrasies and por- 
tray with remarkable insight the inner 
workings of the “young idea.” Perhaps 
there never was a better picture of a 
small boy’s nightmare! 


Awakening, by John Galsworthy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The World Remade 


Four books of exceptional value at 
this time have appeared on the politi- 
cal situation of the world arising out 
of the Great War and the Great Peace. 
The Making of the Reparation and 
Economic Sections of the Treaty, by 
Bernard Baruch, is the most authentic 
account of just what these clauses are, 
what they were intended to mean by the 
men who framed them and what will 
be their method: of working. The only 
widely circulated book dealing exclu- 
sively with this phase of the peace- 
making which has yet appeared in 
English is Keynes’s “Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace”; and Mr. Baruch’s 
book is far more valuable. It is straight 
history, instead of being, like Keynes’s 
book, a blend of history, literary satire 
and propaganda. The League of Na- 
tions at Work, by Arthur Sweetser of 
the League of Nations Secretariat, is 
an almost indispensable account not 
only of the organization of the League, 
with which the country is by now fairly 
familiar, but of the work which it did 
during the first few months of its ex- 
istence; a subject not so well known 
as it should be, or we would not find 
responsible public men referring to 
this very lively organization as “dead.” 

The New World Order, by Mr. 
Hicks, law librarian of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a useful reference man- 
ual on various types and forms of in- 
ternational association, including not 
only the League of Nations and The 
Hague conventions, but minor cases 
such as the Central American Court of 
Justice, the condominium of the New 
Hebrides and the international Danube 
Commission. The book is heavily docu- 
mented and contains a long bibliogra- 
phy. Political Systems in Transition, 
by Professor Fenwick of Bryn Mawr, 
deals with the changes in internal ad- 
ministration of the most important 
governments as a consequence of the 
war; including not only such countries 
as Russia and Germany, which were 
fundamentally revolutionized, but coun- 
tries such as the United States and 
Great Britain where the administra- 
tive system was expanded without 
formal change of the constitutional 
basis. 


The Making of the Reparation and Economic 
Sections of the Treaty, by Bernard Baruch. 
Harper Bros. The League of Nations at 


by 
Hicks. Doubleday, Page & Co. Political Sys- 
tems in Transition, by Charles G. Fenwick. 
Century Co. 
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Where Do You Come In? 

(Continued from page 422) 
lack strength to destroy. If you yell 
back at them you merely add to the din 
and disorder. The thing for you to do 
is to justify this system by clean ad- 
ministration of it. That is easy to say, 
but it is a creed and it is a lifetime of 
work. You are not worried about the 
stability of the United States Govern- 
ment nor the system of private prop- 
erty. What you want to do is bring 
this yelling to a close as soon as pos- 
sible. Very well, then, let’s up and at 
it! 

In trying times some men are cer- 
tain to “lose their heads.” They are 
dazzled by opportunity to take a quick 
profit. They forget that there is tomor- 
row and tomorrow and tomorrow. The 
men who do this are usually a small 
minority. Otherwise the whole edifice 
would crumble. We have not only the 
duty to crush them by sounder methods 
but we have the opportunity to profit 
‘off their bad management: They are 
without the pale. They have excom- 
municated themselves. They have 
turned wolf. It is absolutely fair for 
you to rob them of tomorrow and to- 
morrow and tomorrow. How? 

By remaining on the main track. 
Remember that a grocer’s job is to dis- 
tribute groceries to the largest num- 
ber possible and with the greatest ef- 
ficiency possible. Remember that the 
job of the manufacturer of bricks is to 
make the best bricks and the cheapest 
bricks possible and to deliver them to 
the largest number of persons. Re- 
member that the purpose of a bank is 
to oil the wheels of commerce by hold- 
ing the faith of depositors and lending 
for constructive purposes which ad- 
vance the welfare of the community. 

You must pin your faith to the 
proposition that there are too many 
sound men in this country for a few 
fools to ruin it. It follows then that the 
yelling will be over within twelve 
months. The men who first get on the 
main track will be leading the proces- 
sion twelve months from now. This 
isn’t a time to yell. It is a time of 
great opportunity. 

New York 


The Americans in Belgium 


(Continued from page 423) 
Bosschen. Beyond the ridge the 91st 
Division would descend upon. the 
Scheldt at Audenarde, one of the most 
ancient cities of Belgian Flanders. 

The Ohio troops attacked on the 
morning of October 31 with Colonel F. 
C. Gerlach’s 145th Infantry on the 
right and Colonel G. W. Stewart’s 148th 
Infantry on the left, the former fol- 
lowed in support by the 146th Infan- 
try, Colonel J. M. Pickering, and the 
latter by the 147th Infantry, Colonel 
F. W. Galbraith. The 112th Engineers 
also held a support position in the 
center, while the artillery preparation 
of five minutes and the rolling barrage 
were delivered by the guns of the 
112th French Division, and French air- 
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"planes and balloons cared for over- 


head protection and observation. 

Moving forward from the railroad 
embankment on a front about 3500 
meters in length the Americans im- 
mediately met with vigorous enemy ar- 
tillery fire and machine gun resistance 
from the farmsteads, hedges and 
fences. A part of the storm of high 
explosive shells speedily wrecked the 
village of Olsene, on the river bank 
just in rear of the division, killing a 
number of Belgian civilians, while the 
fumes from the German gas projec- 
tiles were carried by the wind as far 
back as division headquarters at Den- 
terghem, four kilometers further to the 
northwest. But despite the resistance 
the Americans continued to advance 
steadily until 8:30 a. m., when a brief 
halt was made on the line of the first 
objective. The 12th French Division, 
on the left, was somewhat behind. But 
the Ohio troops immediately pushed on 
and approached the crest between 10 
and 11 o’clock in the caiataadiaaan 
gained about 3% kilometers of ground 
since the beginning of the attack. 

The artillery now took the ridge un- 
der destructive fire, following which, 
early in the afternoon, the advance 
was resumed, Colonel Gerlach’s men 
and, shortly after, those of Colonel 
Pickering, attaining the summit, where 
they could look down upon Cruyshau- 
tem and toward the still distant Scheldt 
River. The line of these positions had 
been thoroly consolidated by dusk and 
here the troops were ordered to re- 
main during the night, their flanks 
drawn back for liaison with the ad- 
joining divisions, which had not pro- 
gressed so far. 

More than 300 prisoners had been 
taken during the day, representing the 
German 207th Infantry, 21st Infantry, 
3rd Landwehr, 6th Dismounted Cav- 
alry and Guard Ersatz Divisions. Gen- 
eral Von Arnim has been warmly com- 
mended by General von Ludendorff, in 
the latter’s memoirs, for his skilful 
conduct of the German retreat in Bel- 
gium, and with justice. 

While General Farnsworth’s troops 
had been forcing their way up Cruys- 
hautem Ridge those of General John- 
ston, further to the south, had been 
meeting with success also, at the cost 
of still hotter fighting. The 91st Di- 
vision attacked in dispositions espe- 
cially designed to overcome the wooded 
hill of Spitaals Bosschen. Two bat- 
talions of Colonel J. B. Woolnough’s 
362nd Infantry were placed in line on 
the right to advance along the south- 
ern edge of the woods, one battalion 
of Colonel L. C. Bennett’s 364th In- 
fantry in the center and one of the 
363rd Infantry, Colonel H. L. T. Cava- 
naugh, on the left. The 361st Infantry, 
Colonel A. D. Cummings, supported 
Coloncl Woolnough, while the left was 
supported by the remainder of the 
363rd Infantry. Colonel Bennett’s bat- 
talion in the center, having within sup- 
porting distance behind it the two re- 
maining battalions of its own regi- 
ment as well as the 346th Machine Gun 
Battalion and the greater part of the 
316th Engineers, was to make a hold- 
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ing attack only direct on Spitaals 
Bosschen until 7:10 o’clock a. m., at 
which time it was expected that the 
flanks of the division would have so 
far enveloped the woodland that the 
enemy would be obliged to retreat from 
it. 

The anticipated result occurred, but 
not so early in the day as was hoped. 
When the attack went over, the bat- 
teries of the 58rd Field Artillery 
Brigade, besides delivering the usual 
rolling barrage along the division 
front, laid a screen of smoke shells on 
the edge of the woods while each front 
line battalion commander had two 
75 millimeter sniping guns at his dis- 
posal for point-blank firing in close 
coéperation with the infantry. With 
this powerful assistance, the battalion 
on the left was able gradually to over- 
come the fierce machine gun resistance 
in the northern part of Spitaals Boss- 
chen and by noon had attained the 
first objective, just beyond the woods. 
Colonel Woolnough’s men on the right, 
however, were unable to make as much 
progress, partly because of the diffi- 
cult ground and partly because the 41st 
Division, their flank, was held up by 
machine gun fire from the village of 
Steenbrugge and the sunken roads in 
the vicinity. But the men of the hold- 
ing battalion in the center, eventually 
reinforced by Colonel Bennett with an- 
other battalion of the 364th Infantry 
and some 37-millimeter trench guns, 
retrieved the situation by forcing their 
way thru Spitaals Bosschen, capturing 
many machine gun nests, and reach- 
ing its eastern edge by nightfall. Here 
the front lay until daybreak excepting 
the right flank. 

At 6:30 o’clock on the morning of 
November 1 the attack was renewed 
all along the line. General Farns- 
worth’s division, descending into the 
crooked streets of Cruyshautem, en- 
countered but light rear guard resist- 


ance and it soon became evident that - 


the enemy, having lost the day beforé 
his line of resistance behind the Lys, 
was retreating to take up similar po- 
sitions behind the Scheldt. By 7 o’clock 
the advance battalion of Colonel Stew- 
art’s regiment had Cruyshautem in 
possession and before 8 a. m. Wan- 
negem-Lede, the next village down the 
valley, was also occupied. Belgian in- 
habitants of the thickly peopled coun- 
tryside, wild with joy over the advent 
of their deliverers from the hated Ger- 
man rule, turned out in crowds, their 
waving handkerchiefs making it diffi- 
cult for aeroplane observers to keep 
track of the front line, which marked 
its progress with panels of white 
cloth. But by 11 o’clock in the morning 
the linc was nearly at the Scheldt, hav- 
ing advanced about eight kilometers in 
4% hours. By 6 o’clock that evening 
the front was holding the west bank of 
the Scheldt from Heurne to Eyne, 
Colonel Stewart’s 148th Regiment oc- 
cupying the former village, on the left, 
and Colonel Gerlach’s 145th Infantry 
having possession of Eyne, on the 
right. 

In these positions the Americans 
were treading the exact ground. on 
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which the Anglo-Dutch army under the 
Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene of Savoy defeated the French 
under Marshal Vendome in the great 
battle of Audenarde, July 11, 1708. 
Starting forward from the eastern 
edge of Spitaals Bosschen at the same 
moment in the morning as the 37th 
Division, General Johnston’s troops 
found no stronger opposition than the 
Americans further north. The enemy 
was in full retreat and it was not un- 
til the front line attained the crest of 
the last long slope looking down to the 
Scheldt, with the steep roofs of Aude- 
narde rising on its nearer shore, that 
lively resistance again commenced. 
Southeast of Audenarde, directly across 
the Scheldt, a massive hill, the highest 
in the region, rises to an elevation of 
more than 200 feet above the level of 
the river. Here the Germans had 
massed their artillery and, with strong 
holding detachments in the intricate 
streets of Audenarde itself, were pre- 
pared to resist to the utmost the pas- 
sage of the Scheldt. Colonel Cummings’ 
men on the right and those of Colonel 
Cavanaugh on the left of the Ameri- 
¢an line worked down the slopes and 
into the outskirts of Audenarde. But 
the shell fire from beyond the river 
and the fierce opposition of the German 
rear guards in the houses and streets 
forbade the penetration of the city it- 
self without more elaborate prepara- 
tion. With outposts established just 
beyond the edge of the town, a line of 
resistance for the night was organ- 
ized along the crest of the ridge be- 
tween Petegemstraat and Oycke, some 
five kilometers northwest of Audenarde. 
The problem now confronting the Al- 
lied armies was that of forcing the 
crossing of the Scheldt, the most con- 
siderable watercourse between the sea- 
coast and Brussels. The retreating 
enemy had destroyed all the permanent 
bridges and, not only at Audenarde but 


- in the sector of the 37th Division, his 


artillery fire from the hills east of the 
river swept the breadth of the marshy 
valley, the lines of the canal and the 
Ghent-Audenarde railroad grade, west 
of the river, and the low but steep bluff 
on whose crest stand Heurne and Eyne. 
On the morning of November 2 de- 
tachments of the 37th Division under- 
took to pass the river, closely support- 
ed by the light batteries of the 132d 
French Division while from further 
back the heavier guns bombarded the 
German artillery positions on the hills. 
After a protracted struggle some men 
of the 148th Infantry succeeded in 
crossing in front of Huerne on bridges 
thrown together of felled trees and 
house wreckage and by 10:30 o’clock 
in the morning about 300 men were 
over at this point. But they could not 
be reinforced owing to the intense shell 
fire which was sweeping Heurne and 
the exposed bluff face below it and, 
indeed, it required much of the fire 
power of the French artillery of the 
128th Division and that of the 91st 
U. S. Division, firing diagonally across 
the river’ from their own sectors, to 
protect the men already over the 
Scheldt from an enemy flank attack. 
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It became clear that no pontoons could 
be laid at Heurne and so the bridge 
material was moved to Eyne, in the 
sector of the 145th Infantry, where 
after nightfall a pontoon bridge was 
finally thrédwn. A_ second pontoon 
bridge and a foot bridge were com- 
pleted near Eyne before midnight and 
on these during the night two bat- 
talions of the 148th and one battalion 
of the 145th went over, deploying in 
their proper sectors east of the river. 

The morning of November 3, there- 
fore, found the American bridgehead 
well begur?. But at daylight the enemy 
assailed it so furiously that it seemed 
that it might have to be relinquished. 
‘A tremendous shell fire was poured 
upon the troops of Colonel Gerlach and 
Colonel Stewart which had crossed 
over, while squadrons of low flying 
German planes swept the bridges with 
machine gun fire. Nevertheless, troops 
of the 12th French Division, to the left 
of the 37th, began filtering over early 
in the morning, with more American 
units, and later in the day the French 
supporting batteries got the upper 
hand of the German batteries in the 
artillery duel so that by evening six 
machine gun companies and nearly 
fourteen companies of infantry of the 
two divisions were holding the line on 
the eastern bank. 

Meantime, in the sector of the 91st 
Division, Colonel Cummings’ regiment 
on the morning of November 2 had 
mopped up the western part of Au- 
denarde and coming to the bank of the 
river where it winds thru the city 
had placed the demolished stone bridges 
under machine gun fire. But they could 
get no further and a regiment was 
therefore made ready to march to the 
bridges at Eyne, cross during the night 
and make a flank attack on the morn- 
ing of November 3 on the high hill op- 
posite Audenarde. These troops, how- 
ever, arrived at Eyne too late to cross 
under cover of darkness on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd and the plan, deferred 
until the following night, was aban- 
doned on receipt of orders for with- 
drawal. 

The relief was effected during the 
night of November 3-4 by the 41st 
French Division, General Farnsworth’s 
troops being relieved on the same night 
by the 12th French Division. The 
Americans, thoroly tired out by the 
pursuit of between twelve and fourteen 
kilometers and four days of constant 
fighting, retired, the 91st Division to 
Vive-St.-Eloi, on the Lys, and the 37th 
to Thielt, for a short period of rest. 
General Farnsworth’s troops had lost 
about 1600 men in casualties and those 
of General Johnston, 969. The former 
had forced the Scheldt and left the 
troops which relieved it well estab- 
lished on the other side; the latter 
had captured Audenarde, the largest 
city taken by American arms during 
the war, unless Chauteau-Thierry be 
excepted. 

The two American divisions re- 
mained out of action only five days, 
drring which time no advance was at- 
tempted by the 6th Army. They were 
then, on November 9, placed back in 
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The Disastrous 
Dollar 


“Oh, if I just hadn’t taken the first 
dollar!” is the plaint of many de- 
faulters. 

Their experience shows that the first 
dollar wrongfully taken is the disas- 
trous one. 

It leads to disrespect of self and 
associates; to insincerity, poverty, 
prison, exile, suicide; to poignant grief 
of innocent people. 

Moral breakdowns do not occur sud- 
denly. Their beginnings are small and 
their progress insidious. 

Many defaulters are astounded when 
told that they are common embezzlers. 

We have dealt with more than 35,000 
embezzlers, not one of whom ever ex- 
pected at the outset that he would be- 
come a criminal. That was something 
which might happen to the other fel- 
low, but not to him. 

Aside from ethical considerations, 
which should be controlling, our ex- 
perience teaches that it pays to be 
honest. 

We see that honor and happiness 
go hand in hand, as do also dishonor 
and despair. . 

‘The employee who spurns the dis- 
honest dollar and leads such a life of 
rectitude as to make himself eligible 
for our bond is laying a sure founda- 
tion for success and happiness. The 
endorsement implied by the bond of 
this Company is a positive asset to 
any employee. 

Bonds issued for officers and em- 
ployees of Banks, Mercantile, Manu- 
facturing and Financial Companies, 
Fraternal Organizations, etc. 


American Surety Co. 
of New York 
Home Office, 100 Broadway, New York 

















Stop the Leaks that 
Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until 
you get the secret. No matter how 
large or how small your income you 
will never save as much as you 
should until you get the knack, 

If the average business were op- 
erated on the haphazard basis on 
which our household finances are 
run, there would be fifty times as 
many bankrupts. The truth, whether 
we admit it or not, is that very few 
families know where their money 
goes. At the end of each year we 
find ourselves little better off, if any, 
than at the beginning. We have 
earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and 
the pitiful part of it is we have noth- 
ing to show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free 
booklet called “How We Stopped the 
Leaks That Kept Us Poor.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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Craining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
‘ Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency'doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lesd- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 


subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Foanuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 


The Home 





Registered in New York State, offers a General 
Hospital Training of three (3) years. Affiliation 
with New York City Hospitals for special courses 


Next Class Admitted February Ist, 1921. 


School Prospectus upon application to Superinten- 
dent, White Plains, N.Y 


so TP-tame Tdelelo) Mm Melt lay: 


eee ae Ae 8 You can complete 

this simplified High 

School Course at home inside two years. Meets 

all requirements for entrance to college and the leading 

professions. This and thirty-six ether practical courses 

are described in our Free Bulletin. for it TODAY. 
American School of Correspondenc 
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SALESMEN: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a 


® year. City or Traveling. 
Experience unnecessary. Quickly qualify through 
our amazing System. Free Employment Service 
to Members. Send for Salesmanship book, list of 
lines and full particnlars. Nat. Salesmen’s Tr. 


Ass'n, Dept. 160W. Chicago, TN. 
Jokes and sketches; ideas for all kinds of 


PLAYS entertainments. Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 


Our 29th Year. 3 Months’ Trial, 25c.; 
$1.00 a Year. Interesting Copyrighted Ar- 
ticles Each Month on the Breeding, Care 
and Management of Poultry and Rabbits, 
by Leading Writers. SAMPLE COPY and 
Book List FREE. AMERICAN POULTRY 
ADVOCATE, Dept. 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 





for Amateurs: Monologues, Minstrel 








PELOUBET'S 


Select Notes 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D 


Price, $2.00 Net; $2.10 Delivered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
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line, the 91st in its former sector at 
Audenarde, extended northward to in- 
clude Eyne, and the 37th in the Syn- 
gem sector, directly north of its former 
sector with its right flank approxi- 
mately where its left flank had been 
in the earlier operations. The-37th Di- 
vision was now in General Nudant’s 
34th Corps and the 91st Division in 
the 30th Corps of General Penet and 
the order of battle in this vicinity 
stood, from left to right: 5th (later 
lith) French, 37th American, 12th 
French, 91st American and 41st French 
Divisions. From right to left opposite 
these units stood the German 3rd 
Landwehr Division, then the 21st, the 
49th Reserve, the 39th and the 12th 


“|-| Bavarian Divisions. 


The 6th Army command had issued 
orders for a general attack to sweep 
the enemy back over the watershed be- 
tween the Scheldt and the Dendre 
River, twenty-five kilometers distant 
over a hilly country, very thickly peo- 
pled even for Belgium. The Americans 


were scheduled to participate in this’ 


attack on the morning of November 10. 
During the afternoon of the 9th, how- 
ever, while General Johnston’s division 
was on the march to the front, the 
12th and 41st French Divisions, already 
in the Audenarde sector, found _ that 
the enemy was already beginning to 
retreat. They pushed across the Scheldt 
and scaled the heights east of Auden- 
arde where on the morning of the 10th 
the Northwesterners began relieving 
them while advancing, Colonel Cav- 
anaugh’s and Colonel Bennett’s regi- 
ments of General V. A. Caldwell’s 
182nd Infantry Brigade, supported by 
one regiment of field artillery, going 
into position between. the two French 
divisions above mentioned. 

The pursuit continued uninterrupt- 
edly until night, when the line halted 
eight kilometers directly east of Au- 
denarde, in front of Roosebeke Ridge, 
where some machine gun resistance de- 
veloped. Here the 91st Division, which 
had sustained only one casualty during 
the day, completed the relief of the 
French. More artillery having been 
brought across the Scheldt at Auden- 
arde, orders were received to resume 
the advance at 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of November 11 but. before that 
time the order was countermanded and 
notice given that an armistice would 
come into effect at 11 o’clock. At that 
hour, therefore, General Johnston’s 
front lay before Roosebeke Ridge on 
a line between the villages of Bouclel, 
St. Blaise and Bonteveld. 

In the Syngem sector General Farns- 
worth’s troops experienced greater 
difficulty in crossing the Scheldt, which 
here stretched toward the enemy in a 
deep convex bend bordered on the fur- 
ther side by a marshy bottom, enabling 
the Germans to maintain a searching 
cross fire on the possible bridge sites. 
The left of the 12th French Division 
and the division on its left flank, which 
were relieved on this ground during 
the night of November 9-10 by Colonel 
Pickering’s 146th and Colonel Gal- 
braith’s 147th regiments, had not suc- 
ceeded in laying bridges nor in cross- 
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ing the river. During the following 
morning, however, the 146th Infantry, 
on the right, began crossing up stream 
at Heuvel, near Heurne and by the 
middle of the afternoon had advanced 
and taken Nederswalm and Hermel- 
gem, prolonging the front of the 12th 
French Division on the high ground 
east of the river. The supporting ar- 
tillery, meanwhile, so effectively bom- 
barded the Germans opposite to the 
American left that Colonel Pickering’s 
men were enabled to lay a foot bridge 
on which before midnight most of the 
regiment had crossed. - 

Orders now came from General Nu- 
dant for the 34th Corps to resume the 
advance at 10 o’clock a. m. of the 11th; 
orders which were later modified, in 
view of the advent of the armistice at 
11, by the provision’ that the advance 
should cease if resistance were en- 
countered. But strong patrols thrown 
out at 10 o’clock encountered no op- 
position and they had advanced nearly 
three kilometers into the hills and 
stood, at the moment when hostilities 
ceased, on a line between the villages 
of Zwartenbroek and Kerken, nearly 
at their second objective. 

As was the case during the last few 
days of the war with the American 
armies from the Moselle to Sedan and 
with the 2nd American Corps east of 
Bellicourt, the divisions in Belgium, in 
common with all the Allied hosts on 
the Western front, were pushing for- 
ward toward the borders of Germany 
with ever increasing momentum and 
only the advent of the armistice pre- 
vented them, in conjunction with the 
Belgians and the French, from pur- 
suing the defeated and disorganized 
Germans thru the streets of Brussels. 
In the redemption of outraged Belgium 
the 37th and 91st American Divisions 
had worthily done their share. 

Nearly two years have elapsed since 
the last cannon shot of the Great War. 
Only the hundreds of thousands of 
graves scattered over what was the 
Western front remain to attest the per- 
manent blood sacrifice offered by the 
Allied nations for principles of free- 
dom and justice which are eternally 
right and by those opponents of theirs 
for ambitions which are _ eternally 
wrong. 

Among those graves are many thou- 
sands which contain the dust of gal- 
lant sons of America, and among the 
memories of the Great War none loom 
more significantly than the decisive 
entry of America into the death grap- 
ple of the nations in the summer: of 
1918. If those graves in the soil of 
republican France shall pledge to her 
people and those of her Allies that so 
long as they remain true to the ideals 
for which they fought from 1914 to 
1918, America will remain true to 
them; if those ominous memories har- 
bored by the peoples of the former 
Teutonic Alliance shall continue to 
warn them that American friendship 
is contingent upon their avoidance of 
future breaches of international faith 
and wars of brutal ambition, no sacri- 
fice will have been in vain. 

Yankton, South Dakota 
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Perhaps this is the Country Home 
You’ve Been Looking For 


By Hamilton Holt 


Having just inherited the Old Homestead in 
which my great-grandparents set up housekeep- 
ing and where my grandfather was born, I de- 
sire to sell to some good citizen my present 
country home situated in the ancient and his- 
toric town of Woodstock, Connecticut. 

Woodstock is one of the most beautiful and 
unspoiled hill towns in all New: England. It 
is situated in the extreme northeastern corner 
of Connecticut—one hour and forty minutes by 
train from Boston and less than five hours from 
New York. It is by automobile (over perfect 
state roads) within an hour of Worcester, Mass., 
an hour and a half of Providence, R. I., and 
two hours of New London and Hartford, Conn. 

The pretty summer resort towns of Pomfret 
and Thompson are but four and seven miles 
away, while Putnam, five miles distant, is the 
thriving railroad center where Woodstock people 
do most of their shopping and marketing. 

My home is the last one on the village street 
before you strike the open country. It consists 
of three acres, which include, besides the build- 
ings, lawn, vegetable and flower gardens, an 
orchard of twenty or thirty varieties of apple, 
pear, peach, cherry, plum; and quince trees. 

From the front porch is a delightful view of 
the valley between Woodstock, Thompson and 
Dudley, checkered with woods, streams, fields, 
and farm houses. In the center of the valley is 
Woodstock Lake, a mile and a half long and 
half a mile wide. 

From the little hill behind the barn where I 
have laid out the tennis court, one of the most 
beautiful and extensive views in Connecticut 
can be had. On a clear day one can see the 
faint purple of Mt. Wauchusett and Mt. Holyoke 
in Massachusetts, fifty miles away. There are 
several trout streams within -walking distance 
of my place, but I can hardly be expected to 
indicate publicly in which one I caught my 21 
“sparklers” that red-letter morning last May. 

e cottage consists of nine living rooms, be- 
sides two bath rooms, three toilets, and a huge 
sleeping porch large enough for all the family. 

have installed water and electricity in both 
house and barn. The house is one of those old- 
fashioned, low-ceilinged affairs with a Dutch 
oven beside the fire place in the living room. 
Additions have been built in all directions from 
tme to time to accommodate the expanding 
neds and family of the village postmaster who 
owned it before me. 

The outbuilding which used to be the Post 
Office, I have turned into a study, but ef course 
it could be used for a hundred and one other 
purposes. : 

Besides the barn for two horses, two cows, 
and the pair of swallows who nest in the eaves, 
is a garage (with running water and concrete 
floor), an ice house, a chicken house and a 
pump house. 

The pump house is over the best artesian well 
in Woodstock. When I dug it several years 
ago, I tested it with a pump that registered as 
high as 40 gallons a minute. But the pump 
could make no impression on the water level. 
There is evidently enough pure water in that 
well to supply the whole township. 

In addition to the orchard there are a number 
of mature shade trees on the place. Along the 
road (the old Buffalo trail of Indian days) 
runs a fine row of ancient elms. 

In fact my home j 
found only in New England—one that you can 
hardly refrain from planting about with old- 
fashioned perennial flowers and furnishing with 
treasures from the neighboring attics. (Yes, 
there are lots of pieces of antique furniture 
still waiting to be picked up round about. I 
speak with knowledge.) 

There is a free academy in Woodstock which 
prepares boys and girls for college, and on any 
pleasant afternoon after school you can _ see 
the pupils playing games on the village “‘Com- 
mon.” There is a famotfs and fashionable pri- 
vate school for boys in the neighboring town 
of Pomfret and one for girls in Thompson. 
At Putnam there is a vocational high school 
and one of the best hospitals in the state. 

On the shores of Woodstock Lake, a mile 
from “the Hill” is Roseland Park, famous for 
its 4th of July celebrations a generation ago 
and today, a very popular resort for picnic 
parties from the neighboring towns. The lake 
affords excellent boating and bathing in season. 
I once caught a bass weighing over five pounds 
just off the inlet, and have caught many in the 
lake over three pounds. 

Connected with the Park is a sporty little 
natural golf links that has the most delicious 
spring of crystal cold water down the ravine 
next to the 7th hole that I have ever tasted. 

n short, anybody who is looking for a New 
England country place—nothing elegant or pre- 
tentious, but homelike, charming, thoroly com- 
fortable, and all in perfect condition—has here 
an opportunity that is worth investigating. 
nae am asking $8,000 for the property. I be- 
a! the price is fair and represents its true 

arket value. I shall of course be delighted 
to supply any further information. 
HAMILTON HOLT, 
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Confessions of a Movie 
Educator 


(Continued from page 425) 


vowed that never, never by means of 
“Educational Magazine” or other de- 
vice would this very much pushing and 
too aggressive automobile enter their 
film gates again! 

There was but one thing to be done. 

To remove the boycotts, the company 
pledged the exhibitors that the Maga- 
zine would henceforth be free from all 
forms of advertising, direct or indirect. 
Other movie concerns followed suit as 
regards their mediums. Theatre film 
was thus rid of advertising. Mr, Ex- 
hibitor breathed a heavy sigh of relief 
and sank back to sleep again. 

The Educational Department ‘sur- 
vived the smashup of its. industrial- 
theatrical circulation about two months. 
And my industrials, the things we 
sweated blood to make and fondly 
thought were _ science-on-the-screen. 
’ What of them? Yes, they are being 
distributed—by the Y. M. C. A. and 
other agencies that take business films 
to business folk. 

Looking back over the activity of 
nine months and comparing the condi- 
tions with the present, I cannot find 
that our so-called. Educational Depart- 
ment changed the status of things in 
the slightest. The trouble is not with 
educational movies (in which I firmly 
believe), but with the brand of com- 
mercialism that misuses the name to 
camouflage quite other aims. Most edu- 
cational departments are organized 
merely to sell or rent film production 
service. Such organizations, managed 
by such executives as I have described, 
have no vision of classroom needs. Pro- 
vide men of vision with the necessary 
capital, and how different would be 
the result. Suppose for example that 
our movie president had handed his 
$100,000 educational appropriation to 
a film-wise school expert and told him 
to make film textbooks and report back 
in five years. Probably even now the 
classroom rentals would be repaying 
interest on the sums expended to date, 
and by the end of five years the enter- 
prise would be flourishing and pros- 
perous. Let me cite just two facts tend- 
ing to prove this: men like Foster, 
Hugon and Herm are now producing 
film highly useful in the classroom, 
and on the other hand the City of New 
York alone is expending $10,000 for 
school film rentals this season. It can 
be done and it is being done. And the 
business man can help. He should be 
big enough and broad enough to desire 
the universal picturization of knowl- 
edge, including his own little corner 
of applied knowledge, as a public ser- 
vice and not as a sales vehicle. The ex- 
ample of Ford’s Screen Weekly, pub- 
lishing every year 52,000 feet of useful 
visualized knowledge without a line of 
sales advertising, shows that Henry 
Ford is alive to the opportunity, and 
others will follow in his footsteps as 
they realize what direct teaching by 
the eye means to humanity. 
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Feels Good 34 is e004 


for sorencss 
and stiffness — congested tissues 
due to exposure or over-exertion. 
Absorbine, Jr. rubbed vigorously into 
the muscles at the sore point will give 
prompt relief. 


A powerful and effeétive liniment, 
agreeable to use, not greasy, and 
with a pleasing odor. Safe to have 
around as it is not poisonous, a pure- 


ly herbal produét. 


$1.25 a bottle at most druggists or postpaid. 
Send 10c for liberal trial bottle. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine J 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N.Y 


There’s a Tycoso: JaylorThermometer tor Every Purpose 





EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOU 65 E. Franklin Street 


Boston, Mass, 








HONOR ROLLS 


HISTORICAL TABLETS 





REEO & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 











We assist in preparing material for 


SPEAKERS : special articles, papers, speeches, de- 


bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 


St. Louis, Mo. 

it to us, with name and 
bilivose (no mone’) Pf we will send oan aan FAMOUS 
Poole op tga yn a 
iss If you don'tlike it return it. SEND NO ebuay. 
MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 St. Louis, Mo, 








DIVIDENDS 


SERS R URE 


THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 
Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 
ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont Street and 300 Fulton Street 








Interest at 
the rate of 


per cent. 
per annum 


will be credited to depositors Jan. 1, 1921 (payable on 
and after Jan. 20th) on all sums entitled thereto, 
Deposits mace on or betore Jan. 10th, will draw interest 
from Jan. Ist. 
CROWELL HAT DEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Coriptroller 


Mt tet te) Yet et te ee 
per ty tt tt 





EE 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Saturday, January 15, 1921, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, December 20, 1920. 





G. D. Ming, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Due July 1, 1929. 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1921, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in ae : York, will 
be paid at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 


Wall. Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON NEW PREFERRED 
AND NEW COMMON STOCK, 

The Board of Directors of The American Brake 
Shoe end Foundry Company has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. (1%%) upon the new preferred stock of 
the company and a quarterly dividend of One Dol- 
lar ($1.00) per share upon the new common stock 
of the company, said dividends to be payable, in 
the case of each class of stock, on December 31, 
1920 to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M., 
on December 21, 1920, and thereafter to the hold- 
ers of all such new preferred and new common 
stock of the company as may be issued and ex- 
changed for preferred and common stock of the 
company authorized prior to and outstanding at 
the time of the amendment to the certificate of 
incorporation of the company. Checks will be 
mailed, GEORGE M. JUDD, 

Secretary. 





Dated, New York, December 14, 1920. 


‘THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, December 1, 1920. 
The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
diend of three dollars ($3.00) per share from 
the net earnings of the Company on both Com- 
mon and Preferred Stocks, payable January 38, 
1921, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 15, 1920. Checks will be 


mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
Yew York, December 15, 1920. 

A Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty -five cents 
($1.25) per share, on the Capital Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable February 1, 
1921, at the office of the General Treasurer, to 
stockholders of record at the close of Business, 
January 3, 1921. 

For the purpose of the 








Annual Meeting of Stock- 
holders of this Company, which will be held Jan- 
uary 26, 1921, the stock transfer books will be 
closed at 3 P. M., January 3, 1921, and reopened 
at 10 A. M., Janu ary 27, 192 

MILTON 8, B ARGE k, General Treasurer, 


UNITED STATES REALTY & IMPROVEMENT 
am COMPANY 





New York 

December 27, 1920. 

Company’s Twenty-year 

due on January Ist noxt, 

January 2nd and upon presenta- 

Company's office, 1115 Trinity Build- 
ALBERT E, HADLOCK, Treasurer, 


Broadway, 


The coupons on this 
Debenture 5% Bonds, 
will be paid on 
tion at the 
ing. 








When you ask THE INDEPENDENT to change 
your address, both the old and the new address 
should be given. Let us know, if possible, three 
weeks before the change is to go into effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


311 Sixth Avenue. New York, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


I. The Americans in Belgium. 


1. Compare the last paragraph in Captain 
Hanson’s article with Mr. Holt’s analysis, 
in the last number of The Independent, of 
the German attitude toward the war. 

. Peace on Earth. 


1. Reduce Mr. Hoover’s appeal to personal 
terms; that is, write a letter from a child 
in Europe or its mother to some person 
or organization in America. 

lll. Confessions of a Movie Educator. 


1. What do you think is really the best thing 
that the movies do in the educational line? 
Give examples from your personal experi- 
ence of the ways in which the attempts of 
the moving picture to educate fail or are 
successful. 

2. Write an essay about the capacities and 
limitations of the moving picture as a dra- 
matic medium, describing the type of play 
that you think is best adapted to such a 
production. If possible, take some picture, 
or pictures, that you have actually seen, as 
basis for your discussion. 

8. Write a scenario for an educational movie, 
on any subject, in any form—that is, fic- 
tion, or frank instruction, or a mixture— 
providing only that whatever you do is in- 
teresting. Notice the illustration, in A 
_— of Everything, from an _ industrial 

lm. 

4. Discuss examples that you have seen of 
plays for the stage that have later been 
given by the movies. 

5. Discuss the list of moving picture actors 
and actresses in the list in A Little of 
Everything, giving carefully critical rea- 
sons for your opinion as to where various 
ones should be placed in the scale. 


IV. Where Do You Come In? 


1. How do you like Mr. Crowell best—in one 
of his frankly humorous articles, or in 
this one with its serious subject? Why? 


V. A Little of Everything. 


1. Telephoning Pictures. Discuss this as a 
piece of expository writing. Can you give 
an explanation of the process described in 
your own words? Try writing it. 

Nature’s Formal Art. (a) For one day, 
observe and take notes on all the examples 
you can find of natural design. Spider 
webs and snow crystals are not the only 
ones. Notice the traceries of tree branches, 
the arrangements of flights of birds, 
clouds, any number of other things. (b) In 
the course of a week see how many nat- 
ural designs you can find that you could 
use in some specific way for decoration for 
houses, clothes, book-covers, etc. (c) Write 
a poem or a passage of description about 
one of your examples. 
. Editorials. 


England and Ireland. Discuss the plan in 
the next to the last paragraph of Mr. 
Holt’s editorial. 

The Anti-Semite Scare. (a) “Such preju- 
dice as the Hebrews in America have had 
to endure is due to social snobbishness, busi- 
ness rivalry, and personal antipathies. There 
has been no concerted political and literary 
anti-Jewish agitation, no de'iberate at- 
tempt to inflame the mob-mind as in con- 
tinental Europe.” How can you explain 
the different race conditions in America and 
on the Continent? (b) Can you think of 
any other case in which a _ superstitious 
panic has grown up about a class or 
group of people. If you can, tell the story 
of it. 


. Hymn to the Stars. 1 


Criticize this as poetry. 

Compare it with Shelley’s “West Wind” or 
“To a Cloud,” for point of view. Explain 
the difference in as many wavs as you can. 
Do you think the fact that Shelley was an 
Englishman, and Whittier an American 
has anythine to do with it? 

Compare the poem with other poems by 
Whittier. In what ways is it characteristic 
and in what ways not? If you were not told 
that this was by Whittier, do you think 
you would know it? 

What poets contemporarv with Whittier do 
you think of when you think of him? Why 
do you connect them? Compare two or 
three early American poets for likenesses 
and differences. If they all have some- 
thing in common, try to explain how that 
came about. 

favorite 





Write an appreciation of your 
Whittier poem. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


History, Civics and 
. Economics 


I. International Relief Work— Peace on 
yong Good Will to Men. Relief for 
hina. 


1. Study Mr. Hoover’s appeal for relief work 
in Central Europe and President Wilson’s 
appeal for relief work in China. On what 
grounds is the appeal in each case made to 
the American people? Mention reasons why 
no other nation is in a position to do as 
much as the United States to fight world 
famine. 

2. Indicate on a map of the world those coun- 
tries where there are famine conditions and 
give a particular reason in each case why 
conditions are worse there than in nearby 
countries (for example, Poland is worse off 
than Czechoslovakia for a variety of rea- 
sons one of which is the recent Bolshevist 
invasion of Poland). Why is overcrowded 
Japan better off than overcrowded China 
and India? 


ll. The trish Question—England and Ire- 
land. Civil War in treland. The Burn- 
ing of Cork. 

1. What do you think of Mr. Holt’s proposal 
with regard to Irish Home Rule? You can 
use it as subject for a debate if you wish. 

2. Look over the following list of words and 
phrases, and check those which you think 
apply accurately to the Irish situation, 
leaving blank or striking out those which 
seem to you inaccurate: Riot, rebellion, - 
revolution, civil war, international war, 
guerrilla warfare, agrarian outrages, state 
of belligerency, de facto republic, insurrec- 
tion, reprisals, repression, vindication of 
the law, treason, religious conflict, racial 
conflict, nationalism, sectionalism, party 
strife, self-determination, domestic question. 
This little exercise is not so silly as it 
seems. All of these words are used f. 
about the Irish situation, without much ex- 
amination into their meaning, in news- 
paper accounts. It is well to examine just 
what meaning we attach to them and to 
what cases we would apply theni. 


industrial Policy—Where Do You Come 

In? 

1. Comment on the following statements by 
Mr. Crowell: (a) “Private property is sim- 
ply the possession of a job”; (b) “The 
men who do not operate the system but 
are -operated by it have lost faith in the 
men who operate it”; (c) “The corpora- 
tion is one of the cleverest contrivances 
the human mind has produced.” 

2. After reading the article write an edi- 
torial on any one of the following topics: 
(a) “What the Business Man Should Do in 
Hard Times”; (b) “The Responsibility of 
the Property Owner to the Community”: 
(c) “Haw Can We Vindicate the System of 
Private Property ?” 

IV. American History—The Americans in 
Belgium. 

1. Look up the back numbers of Captain Han- 

son’s articles; read them all; then write 

a brief summary of America’s part in the 

Great War. Do not exaggerate the dimen- 

sions of the military contribution made by 

this country, but assess it fairly, as a his- 
torian would in writing about the extent 
of England’s aid to Prussia in the Seven 

Years’ War or the extent of France’s aid in 

bringing about the independence of Italy 

from Austrian domination. 


V. The Near East—The Near East Tangle. 


1. Show how and why each of the factors in 
the situation mentioned in the first para- 
graph has delayed the restoration of peace 
in the region of the old Turkish Empire. 
Why do the Allied Powers object to the 
restoration of King Constantine of Greece? 


National Problems— Sword or Olive 
Branch? Immigration Bill Passes 
House. Houston’s Horrible Hints. On 
the Listening Porch. 


. Do you agree with Secretary Daniels that 
disarmament is impossible until agreed on 
by the League of Nations, or with Senator 
Borah that naval limitation, at any rate, 
can be brought about by direct agreement 
with Britain and Japan? 

Why. did the House of Representatives 
adopt a bill for the exclusion of all im- 
migrant labor? Why did it limit the period 
of exclusion to one year? 

Why is heavy taxation still necessary now 
that the war is over, in fact if not in 
form? Why does a great war always bur- 
den the next generation with expense? 








